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LANSBURY 
CENTENARY © 


NUMBER 


EORGE LANSBURY, leader of the 

Labour Party from 1931-35 and 
President of the Peace Pledge Union 
until his death on May 7, 1940, was 
born on Feb. 21 100 years ago. 


As the war clouds thickened in 1936 he 
accepted the invitation of prominent British 
pacifists to go with them on a series of 
missions to heads of states in an attempt 
to win assent to a world conference, 


They saw President Roosevelt in April, 
1936, the Premiers of France, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries in the following 
September; in 1937 Hitler and Mussolini, 
later going to Prague, Warsaw and Vienna. 
In August, 1938, they went to the Balkans, 
having long talks with the Premier of Bul- 
garia, the King of Rumania, the Regent of 
Yugoslavia and Admiral Horthy in 
Hungary. 


In August, 1939, a few weeks before the 
outbreak of World War II, they went again 
to Belgium, meeting the Premier and having 
a long private talk with the King. 


Writing on this last visit in Peace News 
on May 10, 1940, the Rev. Henry Carter, 
who went with Lansbury on this last 
mission, as he had on several others, said: 


“One can say with truth that all that the 


King of a small neutral State could do to 
avert war, King Leopold attempted.” 


This was part of George Lansbury’s last 
Message to pacifists, sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Peace Pledge Union in 
1940; 


“Our gospel is as old, true and solid as 
the hills. Violence and force have been 
tried again and again, and have always 
failed, because such action is based on the 


foolish belief that evil may be overcome by 
evil... . 


“We are standing four-square for the 
Principle that all peoples of the world are 


equal in the sight of God. . —Peace News, 
May 10, 1940, 
= a a 


THE “OLD HERALD”? 
by Bernard J. Boothroyd 


and other personal reminiscences 
si See page five 


Aldermaston 


A SUPPLEMENT ON 
THE FILM 


| ‘The March to Aldermaston’ 


LABOUR NEEDS 
MORE MEN 
LIKE HIM 


By EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


ORGE LANSBURY LIVED A LONG, USEFUL LIFE WHICH HE 
DEVOTED UNSELFISHLY TO HIS FELLOW MEN. 


I knew him for 30 years and my admiration for him and my love for him grew 
greater as the years went on. 


paper. 


He had worked for the unemployed and the poor 
of East London and was an authority on the Poor 
Law and the problems of Local Government. He 
had taken an unpopular stand with the Suffragettes 
and had lost his seat in Parliament as a result. He 
had worked hard to establish a Labour daily news- 
He opposed the First World War. He went 
to Russia in the early days of the Revolution. 

Then he had been a Minister in Ramsay Macdonald’s 
second Labour Government, and when Macdonald de- 
faulted, led the small remnant of the defeated Labour 
Party in the House until Ernest Bevin succeeded in driving 
him out because he was a pacifist. 


Even then he did not retire, either to the House of 


George Lansbury 


Lords, ar anywhere else. He took the platform with the 


‘G.L.? made pacifism 
come alive 


By ALAN LOVELL 
ALAN LOVELL, who also writes on page two about the Voters Veto, is 
twenty-three, and joined the staff of Peace News after leaving Oxford University. 
HEN George Lansbury died I was only five years old, so that the only 


way that I know of him is through books and articles. 


Yet George 


Lansbury is more alive for me than many of the people who now lead the 


Labour Party. 


He is alive because he combined the two 
traditions that made the Labour movement 
in this country a revolutionary movement. 
Those traditions are a passionate desire to 
remove poverty and social injustice and a 
complete opposition to war and militarism. 
These were not separate matters for Lans- 
bury—they were part of the same deep 
moral and religious convictions. 


He not only expressed these beliefs— 
he lived them. By his work in Poplar, his 
editorship of the Daily Herald, his efforts 
to strengthen the Labour Party after the 
split in 1931, his part in the Embassies of 
Reconciliation, he made the ideals of 
socialist pacifism come alive for all to see. 
He did not become leader of the Labour 

Party because of any advantages of birth 
or education. He became the leader because 
people respected his convictions and the 
way that he put them into practice. One of 
the most important landmarks in the history 
of the Labour Party was that day in 1935 
when the Party rejected Lansbury and sup- 
ported Bevin. At that Conference the Party 
not only rejected one man, they rejected the 
ideals that made the Labour movement a 
vital part of British politics. It is ironic 
that that man they supported against Lans- 
bury, Ernest Bevin, symbolised a belief in 
a totalitarian bureaucratism that has disillu- 
sioned so many people with the Labour 
Party in the last few years, 


* 


It is now inconceivable that a man hold- 
ing Lansbury’s views should hold an im- 
portant position in the Labour Party. It is 
perhaps for this reason that some people 
now feel that it is inconceivable that the 
Labour Party will provide a real solution 
for social injustice and war. But that is not 


important. Even though we may fight in a 
different way, the best tribute we can pay 
George Lansbury is to go on fighting for 
the things that he fought for all his life. 


Aldermaston March 
LANS for another big Easter march of 


protest against the testing, storing and 
manufacture of the H-bomb in Britain are 
nearing completion. 

The march, which will start from Alder- 
maston on Good Friday and come east- 
wards to London, is being organised by the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. They 
are preparing 100,000 leaflets, available from 
143 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, at £1 1,000; 
envelope stickers at 1s, a sheet; car stickers 
6d. a pair; and posters at Is. each (20 x 30) 
and 6d. each (15 x 20). A group of archi- 
tects are preparing banners and making over 
1,000 of the Nuclear Disarmament lollipop 
symbols, 

Provisional details of the route and other 
information appear on the Aldermaston 
March Film Supplement inside. 


Voters Veto in Norfolk 


Fy OUSE-TO-HOUSE canvassing in sup- 

port of the Voters’ Veto is proceeding 
steadily in South-West Norfolk where a 
by-clection is to take place, 

Voluntary helpers will be welcomed by 
the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War tomorrow (Saturday) and 
Sunday. Briefing will be given at East 
Dereham Station at 1 p.m. on Saturday 
(train leaves Liverpool Street 9.30 a.m.). 
Over-night accommodation is provided at 
East Harling Friends Meeting House. 
Further details from 344 Seven Sisters Road, 
N.4 (STA 7062). 


out and out pacifists and went on a mission 
with Quakers and others to visit the heads 
of the Governments which were preparing 
to go to war again. 


But the Second World War came in spite 
of him, although that little group of earnest, 
undaunted optimists had a programme and 
a policy which, had the Governments and 
the rulers been wise and far-sighted, might 
have saved them, their peoples and the 
world. 


Me had thought deeply 


The clever men, the so-called practical 
politicians who thought they were the 
realists, called Lansbury a sentimentalist and 
taunted him “that his bleeding heart was 
better than his bloody head.” 

But in retrospect, when considered in the 
light of what happened Jater and the after- 
math of the war and the victory, George 
Lansbury’s policy was as good as any of 
them. 

He was not just a turn-the-other-cheek- 
to-the-smiter pacifist without any idea of 
what was likely to happen afterwards. 
He had thought deeply upon international 
problems and so had the men who 
accompanied him on his last missions. 
He had no faith at all in the idea that 


victory by force would solve any of the big 
international problems, 


Plan for Europe 


He advocated reconciliation with Russia 
and had worked out a plan for Europe 
which would have given a chance and a 
hope to Germany which would have enabled 
the Germans to find an alternative to Hitler. 

That the rulers, the so-called big men, the 
politicians, the dictators, let him down was 
not his fault. Now it is clear that there is 
no hope for the world by piling up weapons 
and continuing the arms race. George Lans- 
bury challenged all the assumptions upon 
which that argument rested and rejected 
them, 

He could not subscribe to the doctrine 
that war and mass murder was the way out. 

I was one who thought it was a bad 
thing for the Labour Party when it took the 
advice of Ernest Bevin and turned down 
George Lansbury, 

Indeed, that is why the Labour Party is 
not so strong as it should be today. 

We need the passionate humanity, the 
personal courage, the unselfish devotion that 
George Lansbury gave to his day and his 
generation, 

Without these things the Labour Party 
will be just another political party. It needs 
to be more than that. 

What George Lansbury wanted was a 
crusading force leading humanity to greater 
horizons. 

So on the occasion of his centenary let 


us remember him with gratitude and carry 
on his work, 


Helen Blake, who until her illness last July 
was a vigirous worker for the pacifist 
movement and Peace News in St. Albans, 
died on Feb. 12, aged 51, 
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Se te LABOUR HAVE MY VOTE? 


N 1945, when I was 10, we refused to play with the only boy in our street 


evtaes mother supported the Conservative party. 
“ The Conservative Party is the Party of the rich.” 


Party ” people used to say. 


I have never lost that feeling. 

It has not, therefore, been easy for me 
to decide to support the ‘“ Voters Veto” 
campaign (no vote for any candidate who 
will not vote against nuclear weapons in 
Parliament). Even though I am now con- 
vinced that it is the only effective way of 
acting at the next General Election, I shall 
have to search my conscience about it. 

{ think it is a mistake to argue for 
“Voters Veto” as if there were no differ- 
ence between the two parties. There seems 
to me to be important stated differences 
between the Labour and Conservative Par- 
ties. What I want to question is how real 
these differences are. 


committed on the Tests ? 


The issue that has been most quoted in 
the correspondence columns of PN _ is 
nuclear tests. Labour it has been urged is 
more likely to end the tests than the Con- 
servatives. Frank Allaun, MP, said in his 
first letter to PN “The Labour Party is 
committed officially to unilaterally ending 
all nuclear tests by this country, 

This, as Frank Allaun must surely know, 
is not true. The Labour Party’s original 
commitment was to suspend tests until 
Summit Talks took place. When the 
Summit Talks became unlikely, the commit- 
ment became one of suspending tests. 

And how serious a commitment is this ? 
Back in the spring the Labour Party 
launched a campaign on the tests issue. 
After a rally in Trafalgar Square and one 
or two meetings in other parts of the 
country, at one of which Mr, Bevan called 
advocates of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
““enemies of the working class,” no more 
was heard of the campaign. 

The campaign was launched just after 
the tremendous opening of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and the great 
success of the Aldermaston March. It is 
hard to resist the conclusion that the 
Labour Party Executive was more interested 
in winning away Labour supporters from 
the CND, more concerned with playing 
politics than it was with ending the tests. 

The other issue that has been much 
0 OOOO OOO 

TORQUAY VEGETARIAN GUEST House? 

Ideal situation within easy reach of sea. station 

and shops. Highly recommended. Just the place 

for your Spring holiday. Write for brochure! 


Mr, & Mrs. E. S. White, Nutcombe, Rewdeas, 
Torquay. Tel. 3141. 


10.90.0030 30000! 
“— renounce war and I will never 


support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.I 


ILFRACOMBE 


A welcome awaits you at 


FAIRWYNDS VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE 
Why not take an early holiday and enjoy 
the delights of DEVON in the spring. 
Mr. & Mrs. F, C. Burton, Wilder Rd. 
V.C.A, Member 


Tel.: 85, 
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‘* PACIFISM IN THE COLD WAR” Petes arent 
February 28 - March | 
. 


WEEKEND SCHOOL 


arranged by London & South East 
Areas Peace Pledge Union at 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
Friends Meeting House, Grosvenor Pk., { 
Starting at 3 p.m. Saturday and 
2.30 p.m. Sunday (Harrinton’s Cafe) 


Speakers: Wallace Hancock, Allen 
Skinner, Stuart Morris. 


Subjects : The Church’s pee ae 
Political Survey; Non-resistance. 


Chairman : Sybil Morrison 


All Welcome—Particulars from: 


Myrtle Solomon, 6 Endsleigh St. W.C.1. 
8808998990903 | 


“The Labour Party is our 


quoted in the correspondence columns is 
disengagement in Europe. Several people 
have said that the Labour Party is more 
Itkely to get a settlement in Europe because 
of its more realistic attitude to the Rapacki 
plan. I am surprised that pacifists should 
think that this is so important. It is surely 
a fundamental pacifist principle that nego- 
tiations between States which are all the 
time engaged in a tremendous arms race are 
doomed to failure, 

This does not mean that [ rule out all 
hope of an agreement on the basis of some- 
thing like the Rapacki plan. What I do 
rule out is any hope of success if the bomb 
is not unilaterally give up by this country. 
Unilateral renunciation of the bomb would 
relax the atmosphere encugh to give nego- 
tiations a chance of success. 

I cannot see the Labour Party policy on 
Europe as going some way to meet the 
pacifist or CND position, as Frank Allaun 
and others seem to think. A disengagement 
policy which is not linked to giving up the 
bomb is a totally unrealistic policy. 

There are only very marginal differences 
on all other questions of nuclear weapons 
policy. [ include in this rocket bases. The 


!. How do you get the Labour Party to 
stick to the commitments it already has ? 


2. How do we get enough support to 
get a Government that will really tackle the 
issues that we think are important ? 


committed to Gaitskell 


Nobody who has suggested a blanket vote 
for the Labour Party at the next election 
has answered either of these questions. In 
the Labour Party Mr. Gaitskell is more 
secure than he has ever been. In any fight 
inside the Labour Party he has tremendous 
advantages because of things like the bloc 
vote, party discipline, etc. 


If the Labour Party wins the next elec- 
tion Gaitskell’s position will be even more 
secure. His policy will have been justified. 
The Left of the Parliamentary Party will just 
be a very useful instrument for him. It will 
keep the Left of the Party generally happy 
because they know that their case is being 
made in Parliament. But it will never be a 
real challenge to him. In the last analysis 
the Left Wing MPs in the Party will always 
vote with the Party. 


All this must be seen in the context of 
the general history of the Labour Party. 
Does this history really suggest that the Left 


: By ALAN LOVELL  : 


Labour Party and the TUC issued a declar- 
ation that opposed the setting up of rocket 
bases in this country. 


Is there any evidence that this declara- 
tion was more than a gesture to the left 
wiug of the party ? 

On issues other than nuclear weapons, 
there are greater differences between the 
parties. Home policy is the most obvious 
example. 


But I cannot see that any matter of 
internal policy is of any importance when 
we are faced with nuclear warfare. And 
it should be remembered that even on 
home policy the Party's record is one of 
continuous retreat since about 1948, 


Colonial, Middle Eastern and Far Eastern 
policy seem to divide the parties on im- 
portant issues. Mr. Bevan’s plan for the 
Middle East would go some way to getting 
decent conditions in that area. But such a 
policy would need the co-operation of the 
US, and there are no signs as yet that the 
US would support a policy like Mr. Bevan’'s. 


committed to W. alliance 


How will Mr. Bevan be able to persuade 
a US Government to follow his policy when 
it would know that Britain, because of its 
commitment to the Western alliance, was 
very dependent on America? Mr, Gaitskell 
has already said publicly that he would not 
persist with plans that the US Government 
opposed; the Labour Party was not pre- 
pared to vote against US intervention in the 
Lebanon. 

Can any be confident that a Labour 
Government would seriously try to 
change American policy ? All these con- 
siderations apply even more to the Far 
East. 

The only remaining important issue is 
colonial policy. The crucial areas are Cen- 
tral Africa and Cyprus. Labour's policy for 
these areas looks all right; the Party is 
committed to ending the bloodshed in 
Cyprus and not to give Central Africa 
dominion status. There are question marks 
around both of these policies. What would 
be a Labour Government's attitude if 
EOKA commits a few murders like that of 
Mrs, Cutlifle ? 

Mr. Gaitskell’s reception of Mrs. Barbara 
Castle when she made her allegations about 
the behaviour of the troops in the island 
does not make one very certain about this. 
The same consideration applies in Central 
Africa. And on this issue the white settlers 
will probably have a spokesman in a 
Labour Cabinet in Mr. George Brown, who 
abstained when the issue was discussed in 
Parliament some years ago. 

That is how I see the difference between 
the Parties. The problem at the next elec- 
tiom therefore seems to me to be: 


inside the Party will win? Can it be seen 
in any other way than as a constant retreat 
from the Left? Ramsay Macdonald the 
man of the Left becomes Ramsay Mac- 
donald the man of the establishment; 
George Lansbury is replaced by Attlee; 
Attlee is replaced by Gaitskell. Surefy any- 
body who believes that the Labour Party 
will become a genuinely socialist party with- 
out offering some very new reasons cannot 
be taken seriously. 


committed to apathy 


The second question is an even more 
difficult one to answer. What we are really 
asking is how we can arouse people's in- 
terest in politics and stop the apathetic drift 
of the last ten years. People who have sup- 
ported the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment have a special responsibility here. We 
have gone round saying that nuclear 
weapons are the most important issue that 
ever faced mankind. Yet when it comes to 
the election most of us will support a party 
that seems to a majority of people in this 
country to be firmly committed to nuclear 
weapons. And we know that unless a vote 
is involved nuclear weapons will not be a 
serious issue. 

Any questions that are asked will be met 
by most candidates with an evasive or non- 
committal answer; already many people are 
quoting Mr. Bevan’s “ straight’ answer at 
Scarborough, * We are not pledged to make 
bombs, we are not pledged not to make 
them” in answer to questions about 
Labour's attitude to nuclear disarmament. 

And even those candidates who make 
nuclear weapons an important part of 
their campaign wil! in the end not oppose 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons in 
the House of Commons, 

It is no wonder that people are becoming 
more and more bored and cynical about 
politics. Politics has become talk that Is 
rarely connected with action of any kind. 
It is all very well going on saying that 
nuclear weapons are the most important 
issue that ever faced mankind, but when 
will politicians (or all of us, for that 
matter) act as if that were so ? 

This second question must also be seen 
in a wider context. The H-bomb is not just 
a weapon that we happen to have. It is a 
symbol of men’s fear. And while men con- 
tinue to be so afraid that they have to 
depend on it, they will not have the courage 
to act politically in the radical way that is 
now necessary. Until we get rid of the 
bomb any hope of radical change in this 
country is a mirage. 

This becomes even clearer if we look at 
the countries who form the Western alli- 
ance. Is there any sign of a large radical 
movement in any of them. other than move- 
ments that are opposed to the bomb ? 


Except for the anti-bomb movements apathy 
and cynicism is the order of the day in all 
the Western democracies, 

It is because I am opposed to this kind 
of apathetic drift, and because I think that 
unless we act in a very serious and radical 
way this drift will continue, that I am in 
favour of Voters Veto. No votes would 
make the bomb a real issue in the next 
election. It would make people aware that 
we mean what we say when we say that the 
bomb is the most important issue that faces 
us. And it wiil challenge the totalitarian 
bureaucrats who have made a farce of 
politics in recent years. I do not believe 
that we will solve everything by this tactic 
at the next election. But at least we will 
make the maximum possible use of our 
vote. 


challenge to commitments 


Voters Veto must be seen in the context 
of direct action. I think that direct action 
will do more for the peace of the world 
than the return of the Labour Government 
at the next election. Are we so parochial 
that we think that the Russians or Chinese 
see any great difference between a Labour 
or Conservative Government ? But action 
that directly challenges the bomb and the 
authority that maintains it has a profound 
effect. 

It suggests that there are people who are 
teally opposed to nuclear weapons in this 
country. It encourages people to act in the 
same way in Russia (we know, for instance, 
that at least one Russian scientist refused to 
work on the bomb). Direct action is the 
only way that is open to the people in 
Communist countries. (They don’t even 
think their votes will change anything at the 
next election.) If we want them to have 
courage, we must show that we have 
courage. : 

The same is true of the colonial coun- 
tries. Even if the Labour Government re- 
fuses to give dominion status to Central 
Africa, will the Africans be living in a 
paradise ? Of course they won't. The only 
way that a decent set-up will arrive in the 
Colonies will be by a direct challenge to 
the settlers. Direct non-violent action is the 
only way that that can be done. 

No votes in this context will help to 
develop the kind of political movement that 
will eventually get rid of the bomb. The 
choice is not as it is usually posed between 
a Labour and Conservative Government. 
To pose this choice as the only one is to 
think purely in terms of Parliamentary 
politics. A Conservative Government with 
a determined opposition is a better hope. [ 
am sure, than a Labour Government of the 
kind that is now likely, with a captive Left 
and an uncertain opposition, 
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~~! PEOPLE 


PIONEER QUOTES PIONEER 


‘YOU should meet Richard Bland. 

For over 30 years he has been 
associated with the struggle for better 
conditions for the Lancashire weavers 
and other workers in his home town 
of Nelson. He was involved in a 
tremendous shindy when the local 
Council refused to spend a lot of 
money on the occasion of King George 
V's Jubilee. 


Now, as one would expect, despite his 
age, he is campaigning for Britain to give 
up military defence and turn to non-violent 
resistance as the only right way of defend- 
ing the freedoms the workers have gained 
in their years of struggle in Britain. 


Recently, in “The Power Loom,” the 
monthly circular issued to the members of 
the Nelson & District Weavers Association, 
he contributed an article, ““ Defence by Non- 
Violence.” In this he called for support for 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hail‘s pro- 
posal of a Royal Commission to be set up 
to enquire into the possibility of defence by 
non-violent methods. 


Richard Bland recalled the struggle be- 
tween Hungary and the Austrian Emperor. 
Franz Josef. in 1867, when the people met 
all the Emperor's threats to subordinate 
Hungary with non-violent resistance. 

“They did not beat the Austrian tax- 
collectors but simply refused to pay. Aus- 
trian police seized their goods, but, in the 
absence of buyers, could not turn them into 
money. Soldiers were billeted on them but 
resented the experience of living in homes 
where they were despised, and protested 
against their position. 


DEFENCE BUDGETS 


TINHE Government's com- 

mitments and plans 
for the fiscal year in rela- 
tion to the armed forces 
are published in a White 
Papcr which envisages an 
increase in expenditure of 
£20,000,000, an increase in 
the size of the standing 
army and an_ increased 
reliance on atomic weapons. These fatter 
are mis-caljed “the nuclear deterrent,” as 
the whole paper is mis-called “ Defence 
Estimates.” 

Last year the White Paper itself admitted 
that there was no defence against nuclear 
weapons and that British policy was based 
on the readiness to use “the ccterrent” 
first in the event of a major attack with 
conventional weapons. Yet the delusion 
persists, and this year’s White Paper is a 
further chapter in the serial story of tragic 
waste. It shows the bankruptcy of power 
politics, 

The Estimates of the Peace Pledge Union, 
which will be presented to the AGM in 
April, represent the only sane defence policy 
and the best road to peace. They show the 
minimum requirements if the movement is 
to maintain its work to secure the total un- 
conditioned disarmament of Britain and a 
constructive re-deployment of its resources 
for the benefit of a peaceful world. 

On the expenditure side the Estimates 
show a slight increase and on the income 
side the PPU Headquarters Fund is asked 
to accept responsibility for an aditional £50. 
The aim of £1,250 in 1959 was exceeded 
last year, and we have made a reasonably 
good start this year. So I am sure that you 
will agree that we should accept the increase 
cheerfully and hopefully, and that you will 
show by your contributions to the PPU 
Headquarters Fund this week your confi- 
dence in the real Defence Estimates and all 


they involve. 
STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 

Our aim for 1959: £1,250. 

Received to date: £100. 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, 
which are used for the work of the PPU, 
should be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
pard House, Endsleigh St.. London, W.C.1. 


“A boycott of Austrian goods was de- 
clared illegal, but it went on. Jails were 
filled to overflowing. Hungarians refused to 
sit in Parliament. Offers of partial con- 
cessions were rejected and full rights in- 
sisted on. The Emperor now threatened 
conscription, but the people said they would 
not serve. 


“Their firmness had its reward and they 
received their Constitution. Fearless adher- 
ence to a non-violent policy had defeated 
injustice.” 


WORLD WAR 21 


A WELSH farmer has set out to 

sue the British Government for 

war damage. He is Maurice Thomas, and 

he farms 300 acres over 1,000 feet up a 
lonely mountainside in Montgomeryshire. 


You won't see much sign of war damage 
in those desolate parts, but Farmer Thomas 
knows better. He has been farming suc- 
cessfully for 30 years, but now his cows are 
in poor health and their hair is thinning in 
stripes where the rain has trickled down 
them. For him the atom war has begun. 


“JT breed cows, not zebras,” says Mr. 
Thomas, “and I had to take action.” 

He is convinced that his trouble is Stron- 
tium 90 from radio-active fall-out in the 
atmosphere. One of his cows has also pro- 
duced a deformed calf—the first in 30 years 
—and a neighbouring farm has ailing beasts, 

“ Although I hate violence, I am not a 
crank about atom tests,” says Mr. Thomas, 
who is preparing dossiers on each of his 
cows, 

Across in Caernarvonshire the Medical 
Officer says that Caernarvon has the highest 
death rate from leukaemia in Britain. He 
has already expressed alarm at the reports 
of Strontium fall-out in Wales. and some 


AND PLACES === 
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local authorities have asked the Health 


Minister to make investigations. 
THE OTHER VICTOR 


"HO was the other pacifist Con- 

gressnan clected at the last US 
elections ? Peace News reported recently on 
the campaign of Byron L. Johnson. The 
other one is William Henry Meyer. 

Bob Miller, Managing Editor of the US 
magazine, Fellowship, tells me that Meyer, 
a Quaker, is the first Vermont Democrat to 
be elected to Congress since 1852. He won 
the seat despite the fact that he has cam- 
paigned for the repeal of peacetime con- 
scription and demanded the recognition of 
Communist China. He had been prepared 
to take a stand as a conscientious objector 
during World War II, but was classified 4-F 
Cilia s 

“Among the gathering clouds of world 
conflict these surprise victories of pacifists- 
in-poliics form a slim but gleaming ray of 
hope.’ Bob Miller writes. “ When people 
reject the representatives of the party which 
is identified with the policy of brinkman- 
ship, it is an indication that they want 
peace. But when they go to the polls and 
vote for known pacifists, that is a sign of 
the growing awakening to what peace really 
means.” 


MUSROOM COLUMNS 


rTTHE Bomb has produced columns 

and cojumns—of letters. Every 

day brings into our office papers from dis- 
tant lands and nearby towns. 

The correspondence that occasionally used 
to burst out has now taken a very different 
turn, and editors are evidently receiving 
much less mail from the fire-eaters. 

When, for example, a woman recently 
wrote in the Christian jcurnal, The British 
Weekly, that she “ would SROs clea nuclear 


war rather than Russian occupation,” five 
letters were printed in reply. Her argument 
that Russian occupation ‘“ would kill the 
soul,” was promptly demolished by readers 
who insisted that this was all too true of 
nuclear warfare. 

The first of these letters, incidentally, was 
from Constance Willis, editorial secretary of 
Peace News. If Mrs. Willis, mother of two 
school children, busy housewife, and victim 
of all the pressure and hustle of PN oflice, 
can find time to speak out. why not yet 
more voices ? Send off that letter today. 


ALL BLACKS 1960 


AFTER ALL, the Maocris have lost 

~~" the first round of their latest 
struggle. A correspondent in New Zealand 
tells me that the Rugby Union there is 
sticking to its decision to tour South Africa 
next year without any Maoris. So the 
famous Ail Blacks will be all white! 

But there’s been considerable ferment in 
New Zealand on the issue, and the Church 
has been in the forefront of the debate. 
The annual conferences of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist Churches, and the 
annual synods of three Anglican dioceses, 


have all deplored the intention to dis- 
criminate. 
Rugby Union Council members have 


privately stated that the decision will pro- 
tect the Maoris from suffering “intolerable 
indignity ” in colour-bar South Africa, but 
the Council has declined to cancel the tour. 

Last week Fenner Brockway was writing 
in Peace News that the colour bar in sport 
was going to be a world issue in 1959. 
Here’s one more item for the agenda. If 
it were widely taken up. the New Zealand 
decision could still be reversed—and South 
Africa would feel the pressure. 


—Phyz 


HUMAN WORLD THROUGH CAMERA’S EYE 


WVALK into the AIA Gallery in 
London (15 Lisle Street—just 
north of Leicester Square) and you see 
on the far wall a picture of children 
in a London street. Bought by the 
Tate Gallery it would knock cold most 
things in their contemporary British 
rooms. But they won’t buy it 
I know this not because I have the “ ear ~ 
of Sir John Rothenstein. but because this is 
a photograph. What satisfaction the trustces 
of the Tate may find in the present pesition 
1 don't know; but being reproduceable 
photographs are relatively cheap, and the 
standard of the best photography very high. 
The exhibition is of the work of Roger 
Mayne (readers may remember his child 
pictures that introduced the Christmas issue 
of Peace News). He is about thirty years 
old and has been producing mature work 
for about five years. 


His exhibition at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts was very successful, but he 
has been slow in following it up. He is 
now exhibiting weirdly good photographs 
in a gallery that cannot give him the neces- 
sary space. I say weirdly good because a 
large exhibition would indicate how he 
works and has progressed. 


Sd ¢ ¢ 


At the AIA the choice was to cram the 
prints together like crazy paving, or select 
very carefully. The result is a number of 
magnificent. photographs which - slightly 
bewilder, not because they are in any way 
obscure, but because it is difficult to under- 
stand how they were taken. 


Some ten years ago Mayne began photo- 
graphing landscapes. He would point his 
camera at some river valley or conifered 
hill then click the shutter. His technique 
slowly improved and an interest in com- 
position, contrast and texture changed the 
subject matter. The first work of any value 
that I’ve seen was a series of close-ups of 
the sky as reflected on the surface of cars. 
He became an extremely skilled “ abstract ” 
photographer. 


He could have continued along this 


By Keith johnstone 


A playwright attached to the Royal Court 
Theatre. 

avenue, but he then began to apply this 

accumulated knowledge to human subject 

matter. Previously he had photographed 

people quite objectively. Now he photo- 


graphed children in London streets, with an 
Immense stress on subject matter, and on 
relationship between human beings. He 


From the PN Christmas Number--a photo 
by Roger Mayne. 


photographed children not from any com- 
plicated psychological reason, but because 
they soon ignored him and he could wander 
about without disturbing them. It has taken 
him far longer to learn how to photograph 
aduits. 


I've space to discuss only the two largest 
pictures in the exhibition, both of children, 
and which anyone unsure of their attitudes 
to the visual arts or interested in the limits 
of photography should see. The earliest of 
the two pictures is of a boy throwing a ball 
over the head of a smaller coloured boy. 
Immediately behind them is a wall. 


The coloured boy is half turning, and 
looking lost in some dream, the older boy 
—I don’t remember his precise stance—is 
expressing extraordinary action in contrast 
to the other’s stillness, and then there is the 
position of the ball, frozen like a world 
above the dreaming boy’s head. This photo- 
graph is a combination of extreme skill and 
intelligent anticipation. Mayne is interested 
in jazz, and he explains. that the extra- 
ordinarily daubed and scarred wall can 
approximate to a chord sequence and the 
figures of the boys to an improvisation. 
The position of the ball is good, but would 
work anywhere along a curve betwéen the 
two boys. 


¢ ¢ % 


I cant explain anything about the reflex 
that snatches this moment of vision, but I 
want to point out that the second (later) 
picture works on the same principles, but 
is far more complex. I feel this is necessary 
because people react with obvious awe to 
the first but are slower to appreciate the 
second. 


This picture—the one I mentioned in con- 
nection with the Tate Gallery—uses the sur- 
face of a street and an arrangement of the 
near verticals provided by poles and the 
front of shops as “ backcloth.” Against this 
are, in one corner, two coloured children, 
dark against the flat street, and opposite 
them two girls, each child isolated from the 
others by their stance. The further girl is 
taking a step forward in exact synchronisa- 
tion with a man, dark suit against light 
background, who, striding away, forms the 
top of a rough triangle made by the chil- 
dren's bodies. 


This photograph has the quality of all 
Mayne’s best work, the combination of 
powerful structure with tenderness. And 
this split second isolation of normally un- 
observed relationships should change the 
way we look at the world. 


Mayne’s need now is for another exhibi- 
tion, soon, and somewhere with plenty of 
available space. Meanwhile this one closes 
on the twenty-fifth of this month. If you 
want to see good humanist art—go to it. 
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Conscience and voting 


"THE CHARACTER OF WAR has been fundamentally 

changed by atomic weapons. This new situation, 
although generally recognised, has, however, left many 
people's attitude to war preparation based on assumptions 
now outdated. 

In the earlier years of the British Labour Party, for instance, 
it was not unreasonable for pacifists to co-operate with the Par- 
liamentary Party despite its policies of war preparation. War 
danger could be held just one of several ills afflicting men. Dis- 
agreement on war preparation was legitimately a matter on which 
one’s views should not be pressed too far, as this might jeopardise 
other desirable aspects of policy. 

This is no longer the situation. The threat of war is no longer 
one ill among others that are equally important. 
THE COMING OF THE H-BOMB PRESENTS THE 
BIGGEST POLITICAL FACT IN HUMAN HISTORY. 

The right way to remove this threat far outweighs the sum 
total of all other political issues. 

In this situation the old compromise of abstention from sup- 
porting war preparation, without actively opposing it, is no longer 
valid. This fact must be faced by those who oppose the present 
war preparations, whether they are pacifists or have been brought 
to this view through the H-bomb, 


x * * 


JN HIS LETTER on page six, Ron Huzzard asks if with- 

holding votes in a General Election from all candidates 
who will not undertake to oppose the H-bomb is the policy 
of the whole pacifist movement. He suggests it “ will 
always work to the advantage of the candidate most 
opposed to nuclear disarmament—the Tory.” 

Peace News hopes to reflect pacifist opinion, but we also have 
a duty to take a stand on certain issues. We feel vote-withholding 
to be one of these, while recognising that it needs to be thoroughly 
discussed by the pacifist movement. 

THE IDEA THAT THERE ARE DEGREES OF OPPO- 
SITION TO THE MANUFACTURE OF THE H-BOMB IS 
A FALLACY. 

Messrs. Macmillan, Selwyn Lloyd and Lennox-Boyd are not 
more in favour of the manufacture of the H-bomb than, for 
instance, Messrs. Gaitskell, Strachey and Bevan. All these people 
are equally opposed to the policy that we—and Ron Huzzard— 
hold to be right: a unilateral renunciation of nuclear arms by 
Britain as part of a completely new approach to international 
relationships. 

These two policies do not differ merely in degree. They are 
different in kind and are opposed to each other. 


* * * 


WHEN RON HUZZARD Iumps al! Labour candidates 

together as being “ more” opposed to nuclear arms 
than the Tories, he is countering vote-withholding on its 
least difficult ground. 

Those who have campaigned vigorously against the H-bomb 
should not, we feel, be facing any kind of internal struggle where 
it is a question of withholding votes from people like Messrs. 
Brown, Shinwell and Strachey, or their opponents. 

Where this decision is much more difficult—but still necessary 
—to take is with those who, not sharing the Party leadership’s 
policy, favour unilateral renunciation of either nuclear weapons 
or all arms, but are unwilling to vote that way in the House, 

These Members’ conscientious views in this matter are now 
of such overwhelming importance as to outweigh the requirements 
of party discipline. Mere abstention from voting, when the most 
emphatic registration of one’s view is demanded, is not enough. 

We had thought that Frank Allaun, MP, had to some extent 
appreciated these facts when he suggested in his letter of January 
16 a vote against the Defence Estimates. But we have received no 
reply from him since we tried to clarify this hope a fortnight ago. 


* * * 


HE CONSCIENTIOUS VOTER is entitled to hold 
things of greater importance than the winning of seats 
for a party. 

This was also the view of the Labour Party Executive in 
1955 when it gave Sir Richard Acland’s seat to the Tories. For 
Sir Richard’s sole disagreement with Labour was on the Bomb, 
but the Party still put up a candidate against him—and the Tory 
was elected. 

Not only the consciences of elected representatives are in- 
volved, but also those of the people who are asked to send them 
to Parliament. 

If these voters’ views have been put by speakers like Mr. 
A. ¥. P. Taylor and Mr. J. B. Priestley they can only be satisfied 
by MPs who will register unqualified opposition to nuclear arms. 


Cyprus 


T last the killings have stopped. That is the most 

welcome thing about the settlement that has 
emerged from the negotiations between the Greek and 
Turkish Governments. These Governments are now 
negotiating with the British Government over the 
settlement. 

It is as yet too early to say anything definite about 
the nature of the settlement. We only hope that it will 
pay genuine respect to the aspirations of the Cypriots 
and not be something that is imposed on them by the 
three Governments concerned, 

But in our relief over the ending of the bloodshed 
we should not forget one thing. There should have 
been no need for a settlement—there should have been 
no Cyprus problem. The people who are now dead 
need not have died. We must not forget that the 
British Government is almost entirely responsible for 
the terrible things that have happened in Cyprus during 
the last few years. 

Cyprus was not an isolated problem. It sprang 
directly out of the imperialist militarist way in which 
our foreign policy is conducted. The original reason 
for refusing Enosis to the Cypriots was the need for 
British bases in the island. These could not be Nato 
bases since Sir Anthony Eden felt that they might be 
wanted for Middle Eastern operations that might be 
necessary. If they had been the Nato bases the other 
Nato Governments might have vetoed their use by 
Britain for acts that served only British “ interests.” 

So the long and bloody struggle began which led to 
the Greek-Turkish troubles and the difficulty of getting 
a solution which satisfied both sides. 

The later troubles in Cyprus were of an artificial 
character and were created entirely by the British 
Government’s stupidity and callousness. But the whole 
Cyprus problem was not an artificial one. It is the 
kind of problem that will always be with us so long 
as we think in terms of military blocs and national 
interests. 

Cyprus has been a terrible warning. By beginning 
to dismantle the military blocs and by thinking anew 
what our “interests ” really are, we can make sure that 
something like it never happens again. 


Two motions 


HE old split in the Labour Party came to light 
again last week in a controversy over party policy 
on Germany. Mr. Sydney Silverman, Mr. Zilliacus, 
Mr. Mikardo, Mr. Swingler, Mr. Warbey and Mr. Ben 
Parkin tabled a motion which proposed de facto recog- 
nition of the German Democratic Republic by the 
British Government, and agreement between East and 
West Germany to form an all-German Federal Council 
with which a peace treaty could be negotiated. 

Mr. Hynd, Mr. Herbert Morrison and several other 
ex-Labour ministers then tabled an amendment which 
suggested that Germany should be re-united by free 
elections and that a re-united Germany should be free 
to join Nato. 

Over 40 MPs signed Mr. Silverman’s motion and 
around 100 signed Mr. Hynd’s. After some discussion 
a compromise motion was formulated and both groups 
agreed to support it. 

The most significant thing about this compromise 
motion is that in so far as it means anything precise, 
it is much nearer to Mr. Hynd’s amendment than it 
is to Mr. Silverman’s motion. To underline what the 
Labour Party’s position is on Germany, Mr. Gaitskell 
said in Hamburg on Saturday that the Soviet threat 
to Berlin had to be met firmly and a second blockade 
of Berlin would have to be resisted. Concessions to 
the Soviet Union should not be made over Berlin, but 
in the field of disarmament. Only in that way could 
progress be made to German reunification, 

Two things have emerged from all this: 1, the 
Labour Party still has basically a cold war attitude to 
foreign policy; 2, the Left of the party will not “ rock 
the boat” seriously now that an election is near. 


Noble debate 


MINHE wording of last week’s House of Lords motion 

on nuclear disarmament was extremely moderate. 
Introduced by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, a promt- 
nent supporter of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, the motion sought to limit membership of the 
“nuclear club” to the two super-Powers through 
Britain taking the initiative in forming a non-nuclear 
club of all other leading nations. The debate provided 
over six hours of full discussion, but received no great 
attention from the Press. 

The very real danger of a further increase in nuclear 
club membership was the immediate problem to be 
faced. This threat was recognised by the spokesmen 
of all the main Parties, but they had nothing hopeful 
to say about the problem at all. 

The Earl of Home, for the Government, recognised 
that “we must act to prevent the catastrophe” and 
believed “ we may yet make progress to peace” if “‘ we 
maintain the balance of power and if we work un- 
ceasingly through the United Nations for disarmament.” 

Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough, rejecting the 
motion for the Labour Party, had “every possible 
sympathy ” for its general objective. ‘‘ We do not want 
to manufacture these weapons,” he explained, “ but we 
should not be left in the situation of being the only 
one outside the club.” 


Lord Rea, for the Liberals, found the debate “ most 
interesting” and in a much better speech felt an 
“inclination” to support the motion in a personal 
capacity only. He then went on to “look back to 
Drake, Nelson, Wellington, and, finally, Churchill with 
the greatest pride and admiration.” 


These contributions to the debate well demonstrated 
the irrelevance of the policies of all the Parties. They 
all want agreed general disarmament. Everyone does, 
No “responsible” person can consider anything else. 
There is no other alternative. Yet no Party can explain 
how this hope is remotely likely of fulfilment. The 
dream of each decade this century still forms the basis 
of “ official ” policy. 

When we face the stark danger of the rush towards 
what Earl Russell called in this debate “the extinction 
of the species,” such hopes look remarkably imprac- 
ticable. Today it is the policy of the “ impracticable 
idealist ” which is manifestly the answer to our central 
problem : unilateral action to unfreeze the Cold War, 
and the withdrawal of personal support from the 
policies of final despair of the military Powers. 


There is a terrible time limit hanging over this whole 
problem which further makes orthodox thinking miser- 
ably inadequate. When Lord Simon tried to introduce 
his motion in December he was asked by the Leader 
of the House to postpone it “ because the discussions 
at Geneva on the suspension of the tests of nuclear 
weapons were at that time in delicate balance”! In 
an atmosphere of power politics it is hardly surprising 
that all top level arms talks are usually in such a 
condition—indefinitely. 


Scoring points 


T is remarkable how many Western observers’ 
opinion of President Nasser has changed in recent 
days. Not very long ago they pictured him as a 
Communist danger, a crypto-vassal of 
Moscow, with Egypt on the way to becom- 
ing another “Soviet satellite.” His oft-re- 
peated declaration that he simply wanted 
Egypt and the Arab world to stand un- 
committed between the two world align- 
ments was as often disbelieved as he made 
it, 

Now, in the light of recent events in 
Iraq, he is described as the protagonist of 
pure (quite respectable) Arab nationalism 
and practically an anti-Communist, while 
the Iraqi regime is referred to as Communist- 
infiltrated—replacing in many Western 
minds the suspicions formerly harboured 
about Nasser. 

Such changes of opinion come, funda- 
mentally, from incapacity to cut loose from 
the belief “He who is not for us is against 
us,” as the division itself into those who 
are for us and those who are against us 
comes from incapacity to see things 
objectively, 

The existence of rivalry between Cairo 
and Baghdad is undeniable, as well as 
foolish from the Arab point of view. From 
that of the two world alignments in power 
politics, it is a blessing, enabling one or the 
other to score a point or two from time to 
time, 

This time, at least as far as superficial 
appearance goes, it is Russia that has scored 
in the Middle East with the Soviet-Iraq 
agreement for economic and technical aid. 
(But the West has counter-scored at 
Teheran.) 

Looked at objectively, both score points 
seem mere complications in the wasteful 
competition for mercenary “ friendships,” 
when infinitely more could be achieved by 
concerted collaboration. For it needs a great deal of 
purblindness not to see that all bought “ friendships ” 
are meretricious. (Dictionary definition: quality per- 
taining to harlots.) 


There is no evidence justifying that accusation 
against Iraq’s General Kassem any more than it was 
justified against President Nasser. But both are guilty 
of personal rivalry for power, to the detriment of the 
joint Arab cause. 


Although it seems probable that the death sentence 
pronounced by a secret military court on Colonel Aref 
will not be carried out, General Kassem has thereby 
become responsible for the resignation of six Cabinet 
Ministers who were among the sincerest of pan-Arab 
progressives. The new Ministers are less likely to show 
opposition to General Kassem’s ideas, but there is 
nothing in the reshuffle to counteract the considerable 
amount of popular feeling in favour of closer associa- 
tion with the United Arab Republic. 


Meanwhile, Iraq’s south-eastern neighbour (almost a 
district of Iraq itself), Kuwait, is beginning to stir 
politically; and the tendency of the people, though nor 
of the ruling family, is towards Nasserism. Does not 
that suggest that General Kassem would be wise to 
come to terms with Cairo, so that a united Arab front, 
if not an extended United Arab Republic, might 
strengthen the position of all the Middle-Eastern 
people who want to remain uncommitted to either side 
of the world division ? 


ent 
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Lansbury: Ambassador of KReeoneiliation 


By MUNMPUHREY 8S. HWOORE, founder-editor of PN 


O opportunity to speak out for peace was ever missed by George Lansbury. Yet 

words were never enough. Two examples of his direct action I recall show that no 
opportunity was too gigantic nor any too undignified for him to tackle. One is known 
to the whole world; the other (so far as I know) only to myself. 

A few days after his 79th birthday, at a Peace Pledge Union executive meeting, 
Peace News was on the agenda because it was about to appear in a new form. It was 
to feature a message from G LL, but it was be himself who suggested to me that we 


REMINISCENCE 


By Stuart Morris 
General Secretary, Peace Pledge Union. 


oe I GOT what I went for.” Among many 
vivid memories of George Lansbury— 
leading Peace Pledge Union poster parades, 
heading an Armistice Day procession to 
Regent's Park, holding the rapt attention of 
large audiences, laughing when a station 
master appeared in his top-hat to escort 
him to his carriage because he was a 
Cabinet Minister, chatting quietly in his 
home at Bow—perhaps the most significant 
is the picture of him getting out of a Con- 
tinental boat train at Victoria Station. 

He was at the end of the last of those 
journeys which he took to Europe for the 
purpose of seeing the leaders of every Euro- 
pean State. His purpose had been to obtain 
from each an assurance that he would 
attend a peace conference if Roosevelt or 
the British Prime Minister invited them. 

Those were the days when the easy 
optimism of the earlier ‘thirties was giving 
way to an increasing doubt in the face of 
the developing situation in Germany. 
Others were thinking in terms of playing off 
Germany against Russia, appeasement, or 
the old resort to speeding up the armaments 
race in a frantic effort to gain time and 
forestall future aggression. 


George Lansbury, as always, went to 
the heart of the problem, 

If the slogan of “the war to end war” 
was not to be a tragic mockery, negotiation 
was the only method to use, and negotia- 
tion meant getting men round a table before 
war started. It meant leaders putting their 
cards on the table and making plain to their 
own people as to others what the grievances 
were over which they would in the last 
resort go to war, 


Talk with Hitler 


George Lansbury wanted to secure the 
promise of the heads of other governments 
to come to such a conference and thus pro- 
vide the chance of a peaceful solution. And 
he got what he went for. 

It is sometimes suggested that he allowed 
Hitler to pull the wool over his eyes and 
that he was simple enough to be deluded 
about the extent of Hitler’s demands. But 
he was not deceived. 

It was because he realised how critical 
the situation was that he pressed so hard 
for the conference which might have pre- 
vented war. 

The sequel was a tragic one, enacted 
some days later in the Prime Minister’s 
room at the House of Commons, where 
George Lansbury had taken a group of 
leaders of the peace movement to ask 
Neville Chamberlain to call the Conference. 
Nothing we could say would move him. 
For reasons which seemed good to him if 
not to us, he refused, and perhaps from that 
moment war became inevitable. 


Chamberlain and the Jews 


Chamberlain’s reasons were largely bound 
up with a fresh pogrom against the Jews, 
though the British Government refused to 
make a serious attempt to help to solve that 
problem, as they could have done. 

It seems to be ironical that Chamberlain, 
the man who was prepared to meet Hitler 
at Munich, at that moment refused to call 
a conference of all the European nations 
because it would involve an invitation to 
Hitler. And tragic indeed that, when the 
last real opportunity to find another way 
than war had been lost, many more Jews 
were to be liquidated during the war than 
previously, 

The PPU has a film in which Dick Shep- 
pard refers to George as a grand Christian 
gentleman whom the PPU should be proud 
to have as their President. Perhaps it was 
the fact that he was such a grand Christian 


get 100 poster-paraders to advertise it on the streets and he would back up his message 


by leading them. 


As he matched his exhortations to the man-in-the-street by himself going into the 
street, so he matched his pleas to politicians by going direct to the world's leaders. 

Lansbury brought from Hitler no more peace than Chamberlain did, and he claimed 
Jess. But those visits by the Ambassador of Reconciliation succeeded because they did 
what they were meant to do. They set an example of positive action that depends on 
faithfulness to convictions and not on force nor on the other fellow’s moving first— 


an example we need to follow today. 


THE “OLD HERALD’ 


By Bernard J. Boothroyd 


who was on the staff of the Daily Herald during George Lansbury’s editorship. 


HOSE who are given to deploring the 
degeneracy of the age and of the 
Labour movement in particular—a fashion- 
able pastime just now—no doubt find some 
justification for their attitude when they 
compare the Daily Herald as it was under 
Lansbury’s editorship with the pitiful thing 
it has become. 


I do not share that pessimism. Our belief, 

then, in the sudden emergence of a mili- 
tant, united, revolutionary working class 
movement was an illusion, based on too 
superficial an estimate of the realities of 
the post-First-War situation. 


The temporary unity between the Labour 
Party and the trade unions, which by the 
threat of direct action forced the Govern- 
ment to call off its intended war against 
Russia and created a brief but real revolu- 
tionary situation, was no more an indica- 
tion of the true character of the Labour 
movement at the time than the 1945 elec- 
tion landslide was an indication of the 
political orientation of the British people. 


Yet, to have been on the Daily Herald staff 
during its peak period from the end of the 
First War until 1922 remains a memorable 
experience. 


Spearhead of a cause 


The position of the paper was probably 
unique in the history of daily journalism. 
Never before had a single daily newspaper 
had such immediate effect on contemporary 
events—and never will it again, for the 
conditions of newspaper production have 
completely changed, partly for economic 
reasons and partly because of the compe- 
tition of rival means of influencing public 
opinion. 

For a short and exciting period the Herald 
was, in fact, the spearhead of the Labour 
movement, and many of us felt that we 
were not so much engaged on a job as 
working for a cause. 

It created a community spirit throughout 
the country. As with Peace News on a 
smaller scale today, a stranger carrying a 
copy of the Herald was a ready-made 
acquaintance to whom one could go up 
and speak without further introduction. 
When its financial difficulties began and the 


price was raised to 2d. (PN readers please 
note) thousands of poorly-paid industrial 
workers made it a point of honour to buy 
two copies a day, and for a time, by what 
Lord Northcliffe called “the miracle of 
Fleet Street,” it maintained a 200,000 
circulation. Such was the spirit it created, 
behind the figurehead of the most loved 
and most inspiring personality the Labour 
movement has ever had. 


Government attack 


But it could not last. The “ Old Herald” 
died from natural causes. Advertisers had 
boycotted it from the start; the post-war 
boom declined, and unemployed workers 
could no longer afford a twopenny daily. 


Further, the Government, smarting from 
the frustration of its anti-Russian policy, 
made a direct attack on its enemy at 
home. A statement was issued to the Press 
(except the DH) that the Herald was re- 
ceiving financial aid from Russia. It was 
not, but soon afterwards the false charge 
was strengthened by what looked like 
evidence. The Bolsheviks did offer the 
Herald the equivalent of £75,000. The 
offer was refused, but intensive Govern- 
ment and Press propaganda fomented 
public suspicion. This caused further de- 
cline in circulation, and the Communist 
Bogey, which celebrates its 39th birthday 
this year, was born. 

But the final blow was the loss of its moral 
backing. After its short-lived unity Labour 
and TU leadership reverted to normal. 
When the successive attacks on wages 
began, each trade union was left to face 
defeat alone, and we all awoke from our 
dream of working class unity. 

No longer able to afford independence, the 
Herald passed under TUC control, after 
which—well, look at it. 

I do not regret the illusions of the early 
post-First-War days. Wisdom after the 
event is better than no wisdom at all, and 
for those who want it, the venture pro- 
vided invaluable lessons in __ political 
realities. 

And I still find myself occasionally boast- 
ing, with a slight inflation of the ego— 
“JT was on the Herald under Lansbury.” 


In quest of peace 
By Sybil Morrison 


Chairman of the Peace Pledge Union. 


1937 Friends House, London, was 

packed with Peace Pledge Union 
members met to discuss the future of their 
movement. The threat of a possible war 
with Hitler's Germany hung like a black 
shadow over their deliberations. 

Stuart Morris was in the chair when a 
telegram was handed to him; he opened it, 
looked at it, stopped the business and read 
it aloud. 


It was from George Lansbury, President 
of the Peace Pledge Union, the man who, 
after Keir Hardie, had led the Labour Party 
in the way of pacifism; the man who was 
one of the first to take Dick Sheppard’s 
pledge; the man who could have been 
Prime Minister in Labour’s Shadow Cabinet 
if he had not been a pacifist; the man who, 
in answer to the constant gibe: “‘ Why don’t 
you go and say all this to Hitler ?” did, in 
fact, go to Hitler to say “all this” and 
ask him to agree to a conference. 


Message from Berlin 


It was from Berlin that the message came, 
and Stuart Morris’s voice rang through the 
crowded hall: 

“Germany will be very willing to 
attend a conference and take part in a 
united effort to establish economic co- 
operation and mutual understanding be- 
tween the nations of the world if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or the head of another 
great country will take the lead in calling 
such a conference.” 

The breathless silence was broken; the 
whole meeting was on its feet, clapping and 
cheering, and saluting this courageous man, 
George Lansbury. It may have been naive, 
but no one at that moment would, or could, 
have believed that the message would be 
ridiculed, and, worse than that, ignored by 
the Governments concerned, as well as by 
his own Party. 

George Lansbury’s pacifism stemmed 
from his socialism, and his socialism 
stemmed from his Christianity. Even though 
it meant the loss of highest office he could 
not compound with his conscience. The 
fact that his Party compounded with their’s 
left him disillusioned, but not embittered. 
On his centenary we salute him for his un- 
deviating pacifism and his great contribu- 
tion to peace. 
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gentleman which so many found it hard to 
realise and difficult to forgive. 


His rejection of war was based not on 
any political argument or economic theory, 
but on the deep moral conviction that, on 
his interpretation of the Gospel which was 
central in his life, it was evil. His faith was 
simple and his love for his fellowmen un- 
suspecting. When it was suggested that he 
had hawked his conscience around Europe, 
what was said as a taunt did in fact express 
the truth. Conscientious in everything he 
did, regardless of the consequences of the 
action which he believed to be right, he 
was always appealing to “that of God in 
every man,” even in Hitler. 

His life was devoted to the cause of 
peace-making and he was convinced that 
total peace could only come through abso- 
lute pacifism. That policy was then at the 
best derided as starry-eyed idealism, of no 
use in a sinful world and with wicked men. 
It has now become, in the words of the 
present Prime Minister and of the Leader 
of the Party which repudiated George Lans- 
bury, the only alternative policy to their 
own, 

If cynicism and distrust and reliance on 
power politics may seem to have defeated 
George Lansbury, it will yet be proved that 
he got what he went for. 


By Harold Bing 


Chairman, War Resisters’ International. 


(GEORGE LANSBURY seemed to belong 

to no particular sect or age: a sort of 
timeless kindly uncle or benevolent grand- 
father: for, to my generation, he had always 
seemed an old man, but never seemed to 
grow older ! 


He had a great affection for young 
people, though he found my generation of 
youth as difficult to understand as many of 
us find the jiving bobby-soxers of today. 


To go round the House of Commons 
with George (as everyone affectionately 
called him) was to realise the respect in 
which he was held by MPs of all parties. 
Everyone had a smile and a friendly word 
for him, even those who most disliked his 
views, 


Pacifist movement 


At one time Lansbury hoped that the 
Labour movement could become a great 
instrument for peace, but when the Parlia- 
mentary Party rejected him because of his 
pacifism he gave more time and energy to 


the pacifist movement, to the Peace Pledge 
Union, to Embassies of Reconciliation, and 
to the War Resisters’ International. He was 
elected President of the WRI in 1937 and 
in 1938 became Chairman, retaining that 
office until his death in 1940. He presided 
over our international conference in Copen- 
hagen in 1937 and over various meetings of 
our International Council with the same 
enthusiasm and benevolence which he had 
shown in so many other fields. If there 
were acute differences of opinion on matters 
of tactics or even, in the view of the con- 
troversialists, of principle, Lansbury, when 
he spoke, succeeded in convincing both 
parties that their differences were unim- 
portant compared with our essential prin- 
ciples and tasks. 


On his death members and friends raised 
a Lansbury Memorial Fund, which was used 
to purchase Lansbury Gate Farm for the 
employment of pacifists during the war. On 
the sale of the farm the money was used to 
purchase Lansbury House, the WRI’s pre- 
sent headquarters, 


To have known and worked with him was 
an unforgettable privilege. 
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LEQVIERS TO THE EDITOR 


Votes and the Bomb 


TENNIS CONABERE is entitled to back 

the Fellowship Party, but I predict that 
any of its candidates and those of the 
present ILP will get only a handful of votes 
and lose their deposits. I must confess that 
I have never heard of the Christian Party. 


The small votes obtained by splinter 
parties and independents tend to give a 
false picture, because the electorate is 
usually voting for the government it prefers. 
On the H-bomb, there are probably millions 
of voters who support unilateral action by 
Britain but who cannot see that casting 
votes for-a small party serves much purpose. 


Many of us can sce little point in polli- 
tical martyrdom, but prefer to see some 
MPs in the House of Commons who are 
preferably 100 per cent pacifists or else 
opposed to imperialism, conscription and 
the arms race, and who stand for a new 
approach to world affairs based on disarma- 
ment and an effective attack on world 
poverty. 

Experience has shown that only amongst 
Labour candidates will Pcace News find 
those who stand any chance of becoming 
pacifist or anti-H-bomb members of Par- 
liament. 

Whilst stating this I do however respect 
the views of those who work for candidates 
of parties pledged to an absolutist policy. I 
cannot say the same for those who advocate 
withholding votes in elections. 


I very much regret that Peace News in a 
further editorial ranges the paper fully 
behind the so-called Voters’ Veto. May I 
ask if this is the policy of Peace News and 
of the whole pacifist movement ? I believe 
it is the view of a small minority only, and 
has never been accepted by either the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament or pacifists 
generally. 

May I! point out that although you 
criticise Frank Allaun, you yourselves avoid 
the main challenge he has made. May I 
pose it again? It is that the Voters Veto 
in every constituency where it is adopted 
will always work to the advantage of the 
candidate most opposed to nuclear disarma- 
ment—the Tory. It is always potential 
Labour voters who will be urged to refrain 
from voting. In marginal seats your policy 
could help into Parliament MPs who sup- 
port all armaments, capital punishment and 
repression in Cyprus and who would vote 
for military adventures like the Suez war. 


The Voters Veto seems completely futile, 
and the only encouraging aspect of it is 
that very few sensible voters will be. per- 
suaded to waste their votes—RON 
HUZZARD, 37 Hollingworth Rd., Petts 
Wood, Kent. 

See ‘“ Conscience and Voting,” page four, 
and “Should Labour have my vote,” page 
mwo. 


NO describe Mr. Allaun as being “ less 
than candid” (PN Editorial, Jan. 23) is 
to carry tolerance to the point where it 
becomes meaningless; his letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian of Jan. 27, as well as 
embodying the well-balanced awareness of 
protocol and procedure so dear to that 
journal, manages also to achieve an ideo- 
logical synthesis which is positively Hege- 
lian. ‘ Referring to a statement ascribed to 
him ‘that not a penny ought to be voted 
for nuclear weapons,” he states: 


“This sentence suggested a campaign 
to get MPs to vote against the Defence 
Estimates. A few days after it appeared 
some of my friends at Westminster con- 
vinced me it would be better to oppose 
the Defence White Paper instead. I have 
made my position clear to the Shadow 
Cabinet, which accepted my explanation.” 


I hope I shall not be accused of indecor- 
ousness if I confess to finding all this the 
very stuff of comedy. 


For pacifists, there are certain lessons to 
be drawn from these goings-on. Mr, Allaun 
is a very confused man; having met him 
and talked to him on the way to Alder- 
maston, I know him to be also a very sin- 
cere man. Now if we are to look to party 
politics to achieve our desired ends there 
are certain rules to be observed. One is 
that we must not force sympathetic MPs to 
a position of full commitment. Certain 
things must be left unsaid. If this seems 


equivocal 1o some, we must remember that 
in party politics indirections “find direc- 
tions out.” If, on the other hand, one 
would prefer to steer clear of such tortuous 
deviations and dispense with Mr, Allaun 
and his Band of Hope as represented by 
“roughly 70 MPs” one arrives at a more 
stable and more truly political standpoint. 
One arrives, in fact, at the point of Direct 
Action—P. D. MACFADDEN, 2 New 
Quebec St., London, W.1, 


AS Peace News is often regarded as the 

official organ of the Peace Pledge 
Union, it might be assumed by many that 
any campaign which Peace News supports 
also has the official backing of the Peace 
Pledge Union. I therefore think it right to 
point out that whatever may be the policy 
of Peace News, or the view of individual 
members of the Peace Pledge Union, the 
PPU itself has neither through a decision of 
AGM nor National Council ever endorsed 
a policy of non-voting at the General Elec- 
tion STUART MORRIS, General Secre- 
tary, Peace Pledge Union, 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


‘Why fast?’ 


HE fast (in Norwich Prison following 

the Swaflham demonstration, and the 
subject of a letter from Olwen Battersby, 
PN, Jan. 16) was not a Direct Action Com- 
mittee action and was the personal respon- 
sibility of Phil Cook and I. I should like 
to apologise for anybody embarrassed 
thereby. 

My reasons for fasting were twofold: I 
am a Catholic, | believe the method to be 
effective: (the letters of support I received 
in prison disprove the thesis that it was 
harmful publicity) and since I believe time 
to be short I do not mind being guilty of 
non-violent coercion. 


if world tension continues at its present 
rate, I am convinced that war will either 
break out, or, which may be worse, fear may 
produce dictatorships either on the Fascist 
of Stalinist model throughout the world, all 
perpetually threatening cach other. I 
believe that this is not just a possibility 
for 1984 but almost a certainty for 1964 
unless the power struggle is ended in the 
next two or three years. 


The first step—and only a small one— 
to such an end to the power struggle is for 
one country to renouce weapons of mass 
destruction. I therefore believe that only 
the fullest possible use of Pacifist Action 
can save humanity, as violence for this end 
is not merely immoral but ineffcctive, 


Fasting is an action which has more 
meaning to Catholics than others; not sinée 
the non-jurors have Catholics used civil 
disobedience in any numbers, but they are 
used to fasting as an act of penance. They 
hold, as did Gandhi, that evils in this world, 
being the product of human folly, include 
those who wish to change them. Therefore 
it is necessary for the Catholic reformer 
when trying to abolish evils to pray for 
forgiveness for his own responsibility for 
the evils concerned, and fasts are a normal 
way of thanksgiving for God’s forgiveness. 

No one suggested that the fast was an 
act of bravery, or that it is particularly 


difficult to go without food for a fortnight. 
—LAURENS OTTER, London, 


Pacifism and tariffs 


JN an article which sets out to consider 

“the question of tariffs and their rela- 
tion to pacifist thought and policy” one 
might reasonably expect the author to give 
his views on such questions as: Should 
pacifists favour the abolition of tariffs ? Do 
tariffs tend to produce wars, or vice versa 
or are both tariffs and wars effects of some- 
things else ? Are tariffs ever justifiable, and 
if so under what circumstances? Is a 
lowering of tariffs between some countries, 
naturally involving discrimination against 
others, good or bad? 


William Marwick (PN, Feb. 6) leaves us 
in the dark. He says that “a plausible case 
may be made,” but does not say what it is 
or whether he believes it, He calls tariffs 
“a singularly inept method ” without speci- 
fying better ones. He seems to think that 
“ dumping ” cannot exist since people only 
engage in commerce to make a profit. He 
prefers outright prohibition to import duties 
but does not say why. He thinks that those 


who are against laissez faire capitalism 
would deny that trade was “essentially a 
co-operative process in which both parties 
gained.” He regrets he has no space to 
deal with the question of “ distributive as 
against manufacturing costs,” and suggests 
that it has a lot to do with inflation 


I doubt if this is a timely subject for paci- 
fist discussion, but if it is then we need a 
clear examination of the main issues.—W. 
GRIGOR McCLELLAND, 23 Broom Lane, 
Whickham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Thanks for greetings 


AYE six are in jail because of our objec- 

tion to military service. 

We all are in the youth prison Nieuw 
Vosseveld at Vught, and are extremely 
thankful for the many hundreds of greet- 
ings we received at Christmas and New 
Year from all parts of the world. Those 
cards proved the solidarity with each of us 
and with our common cause and have been 
a great help to us. These cxpressions of 
unity with us might be elements of the 
coming unity of humanity. 

Many thanks to all and kind greetings 


from--JOHNIE BLAAUW, REREND 
BOERTIEN, JAN LOUWEN, HENK 
ROMKEMA, JAAP VISSER, JAN 


WIEPJES, Vught, Holland. 
Reginald Reynolds 


I HAVE had requests for a photograph 

of Reginald Reynolds and am therefore 
having some prints made of a fairly recent 
and very typical picture of him which 1 
propose to sell for 5s. each, passing the 
money to Peace News for their general 
fund. Anyone interested should write to 
me direct, enclosing cheque or postal order 
for 5s. 6d, (the cost plus postage)—ETHEL 
MANNIN, Oak Cottage, Burghley Road, 
London, S.W.19. 


Displaced persons 


‘\ AY T claim a Iittle space in your 

columns to draw to the attention of 
readers the position regarding Displaced 
Persons from the last war ? 

There are still in Germany 1,100 concen- 
tration camp survivors, broken in body 
(and often in mind), unable to return to 
their homes in Eastern Europe, and un- 
wanted by any other country because of 
their ill-health. Despite every effort to ob- 
tain justice for them through — official 
channels, there is no sign of anything being 
done. 

Miss Sue Ryder has dedicated her life to 
helping these “ Forgotten Allies,” as they 
are called. Not only does she visit about 
100 camps in Germany, travelling thousands 
of miles, but she has also given up her 
lovely home at Cavendish in Suffolk, so 
that sufferers may come there to recuperate. 

Group Captain Cheshire and Miss Ryder, 
joint founders of the Ryder Cheshire Foun- 
dation for the Relief of Suffering, have 
jointly drawn up a protest to be presented 
to the German Government. 


May I appeal to readers to help to collect 
signatures as quickly as possible and to 
show practically their concern for these 
people by gifts of clothes, provisions, 
money, etc.? Would those willing to help 
please write to Rev, R. Stanley Roberts, 
Protest Organiser, 71 Market Mews, London, 
W.1.—CHRISTINA MARY HOLLAND, 2 
Clarendon Rd., London, S.W.19. 


‘Magazines of moment’ 
SOME months ago this paper published 


a review of periodicals “likely to be 
of great interest to readers of Peace News,” 
and to my sorrow the list did not include 
“The Freethinker,” the courageous weekly 
organ of The National Secular Society. 


The work of the NSS should be more 
widely known and appreciated among paci- 
fists, for among the “Immediate Practical 
Objects,”’ printed on the Society’s member- 
ship card, is: “The promotion of peace 
between nations, and substitution of arbi- 
tration for war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes.” 


Other “Immediate Objects” include: 
“The abolition of all hereditary distinctions 
and privileges fostering a spirit antagonistic 
to justice and human brotherhood,” and 
“The abolition of capital punishment, to 
humanise the treatment of the insane and 


those convicted of offences against the law.” 


So many pacifists have religious convic- 
tions that they are apt to forget the prob- 
lems of atheists who found their pacifism 
on ethical principles. However, I think even 
some religious pacifists may feel they have 
been out-distanced by some of the humane 
“ objects.” For instance : “ An extension of 
the moral law to animals, sa as to secure 
them humane treatment and legal protection 
against cruelty and the abolition of blood 
sports.” 


For the sake of those who are establish- 
ing pacifist beliefs without the support of 
creeds, | think it only fair that Peace News 
should give some publicity to “The Free- 
thinker.” Those who feel isolated by their 
rejection of dogmas, and who would like to 
supplement their reading of Peace News 
with specialised ethical argument, may con- 
tact The National Secular Society at 41 
Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1.--OSWELL 
BLAKESTON, London, N.W.3., 


PPU RELIGION COMMISSION 
Pacifist Universalist Service 
3.30 p.m., SUNDAY, February 22 
FRIENDS INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
32 Tavistock Square, Euston 


Discourse — Leonard Tomkinson 
“Some Early Chinese Anti-War Writings” 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service as we reason- 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to: 


1. Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 


2. Include Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street): 
mature of event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's 
address). 

Friday, February 20 

KETTERING: 7.30 p.m. Technical Coll. Annexe. 
St. Mary's Rd. Dr. John Weston Wells. CND. 

LANCASTER: 7.30 p.m. Committee Room A, 
Town Hall. Wilfred Wellock ‘* Economics and 
Science.’ Peace Knowledge Foundation. 

NEW BARNET: 8 p.m. Enends Mtg. Ho.. 
Leicester Rd. Films--Swaffham Rocket Base. 
Japanese Fishermen, ‘‘ One World or None."’ 
Speaker—Michael Randle. Refreshments. CND. 

PUTNEY: 8-11.30 p.m. Railway Hotel, Putney 
High St. Grand Social Evening—Dancing, Cabaret, 
Licensed Buffet. CND. 

READING: Town Hall. George Doughty, John 
Horner, Kingsley Martin. CND. 


Saturday, February 21 


BIRMINGHAM: 2.30 p.m Bull St., Friends 
Mtg. Ho. Peace Film—Viewing Session. SoF. 

LONDON, W.C.#.: 3 p.m. Poster Parade from 
6 Endsleigh St. 4 p.m. Open-air Mtg. Manette 
St. (Foyle's Corner, Charing X Rd.) Sybil Morrison 
and others. PPU & PYAG. 

LUTON: Industrial Mission, Chape! St., Diana 
Collins, Alex Comfort. CND. 


Sunday, February 22 


HYDE PARK: 3 p.m. Speaker's Corner. Sybil 
Morrison and others, PYAG. 

LEEDS: 3 p.m. Harehills Cong. Ch.. Harehills 
Rd. Public Mtg. ‘ Science for Peace ’’ PYAG and 
Peace Knowledge Foundation. 

LONDON, W.C.1.: 3.30 p.m. 32 Tavistock Sq., 
Euston. Pacifist Universalist Service. Discourse 
Leonard Tomkinson ‘* Some Early Chinese Anti-War 
Writings.”' 

NORTH SHIELDS: 7.30 p.m. Albion Cinema. 
Film—Children of Hiroshima (Adults only). CND. 
Monday, February 23 
EDINBURGH, 1.: 2.15 p.m. Courtroom 5, 
Parliament Sq., High St. CO Appellate Tribunal. 
LEEDS 1: 10.30 a.m. Law Society Institute, 

1 Albion Place. N.E. CO Tribunal. 

LONDON, S.W.1.: 10.30 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
Ebury Bridge Ho., Ebury Bridge Rd. CO Appeal 
Tribunal. 

ROMFORD: 7.45 o.m. Labour Party Committee 
Rooms, 79 Market Place. Pacifist Problems Today 
—*' Non-violence and Non-resistance.’’ Hilda von 
Klenze. PPU. 

Tuesday, February 24 

BIRMINGHAM: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bult St. AGM. Birmingham CND. 

EAST SHEEN: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Sheen Lane. 
Antony Bates. Richmond PPU. 

OLDHAM: 7.30 p.m. Free Library Lecture Hall. 
Edward Seyd, Amabel Williams-Ellis. CND. 

ORPINGTON: 8 p.m. Village Hall. High St. 
Debate on Nuclear Disarmament. S. E. Willingham, 
W. J. Barnes. Mervyn Jones, Ron Huzzard. Orping- 
ton CND, UNA and Debating Society. 

Wednesday, February 25 

BATTERSEA: 8 p.m. St. Luke's Ch. Hall, 
Ramsden Rd. Michael Scott and Films. CND. 

LONDON, N.4.: 7 p.m. Peace News Office. 3 
Blackstock Rd. Dorothy Glaister *‘ The Psychology 
of Non-violent. Resistance."" PYAG. 

LONDON, N.W.1.: 6.30 p.m. Friends Ho., 
Euston Rd. ‘* Peace Forum."’ Questions and dis- 
cussion witit, Panel from Standing Joint Pacifist 
Committee. 

RUGBY: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Regent 
Place. Stuart Morris ** Through the Iron Curtain.”’ 
PPU. 

Thursday, February 26 

LONDON, E.1£: 8 p.m Friends Mtg. Ho., 
. Group Discussion. PPU 

LONDON, N.W.3.: 8 p.m. 20 Belsize Park 
Gdns. Allen Skinner, Associate Editor of Peace 
News, ‘* Pacifism and the Present Situation.”" PPU. 

Friday, February 27 

LONDON, N.13.: 8 p.m. Bowes Park Meth Ch., 
Bower Rd. Rev. Bevan Wardrobe ‘* Nuclear Know- 
ledge and Christian Responsibilities.’’ Chair: Mr. 
R. G. Burnett. Methodist Peace Fellowship. 

LONDON, S.W.18.: 7.30 p.m. 13 Elsenham St.. 
Southfields. The Vedantic Outlook by Swami 


Avyaktananda—'* Educalion.“" Vedanta Movement. 
LONDON. W.E: 7.30 p.m. Above Partisan 
Coffee Ho.. 7 Carlisle St. ** War for Berlin?" 


Discussion led by Ted Redhead. MP. Al} welcome. 
LPS 
Saturday, February 28 

POURNEMOUTH: 3 p.m. Grand Hotel. Social 
and Films. Rev. Michael Scott. Few invitation 
tickets stifl avaiiable. Sec. Eric Shafer, 6 Grasmere 
Rd.. Bournemouth. CND. 

KENDAL: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho. Rev. Tom 
Wardle *' War, death and pacifism."' Qtrly Mtg. 
Lakeland Area PPU 

LEEDS: 3 p.m. Carlton Hill Mtg. Ho.. Waod- 
house Lane. Yorkshire Area AGM. PPU. 


venor Park. PPU London and SE Areas Weekend 
School. ‘* Pacifism in whe Cold War.’ 3) p.m. 
Saturday: Wallace Hancock, Allen Skinner. 2.30 
p-m. Sunday: Stuart Morris. Chair: Sybil Morrison. 


Monday. March 2 
LONDON, S.E.1.: 8 p.m. Festival Hall. Jazz 
Concert for Race Relations Fund of Christian 
Action. Johnny Dankworth, Wumphrey Lyttleton 
and Paul Robeson (health permitting). 
SHIPLEY: 7.30 p.m. Labour Party Rooms. 
Westgate, PPU, 
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Every week: £ 


SATURDAYS 
LONDON. W.C.1.: 3 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Poster Parade followed by meeting at Manette St. 
PPU and PYAG. 
SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 3 p.m. Hyde Park. PYAG. 
LONDON : 3 p.m. Clapham Common. Opem air 
mig. The Brotherhood of the Way. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON : Weekend Workcamps. Work for meedy 
sections of the community. 1VS, 72 Oakley Sq., 
London, N.W.I. 
TUESDAYS 
MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF. 
WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON. N.4: 7 p.m. Peace News Office, 3 
Blackstock Rd. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 
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The colonial 
peoples challenge 


old frontiers 
By FENNER BROCKWAY MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


NEW and important challenge faces the old 
African and Asian peoples are 
claiming the right to ignore arbitrary and artificial 
frontiers imposed upon them when their territories 


: imperialisms. 


were first occupied by European 
Powers and to unite or federate with 
each other irrespective of their previous 
association with colonial governments. 


This challenge startled France and Britain 
when the Republic of Guinea, on choosing 
independence after subjection to the French 
Empire, and Ghana, which as the Gold 
Coast had been a British colony, decided 
to move towards some form of union. The 
degree of their association has not been 
decided in detail, but both colonies have 
shown their determination to mould their 
future co-operatively on a new basis, un- 
trammelled by their past European con- 
nections. 

The tendency towards federation on an 
African rather than a European basis was 
strongly emphasised at the recent People’s 
Conference at Accra. Its inspiration was 
African unity, Pan-Africanism, with the 
ultimate goal of a United States of Africa. 

It will, of course, be a long time before 
this aim is realised, but it is already clear 
that we shall progressively see the union or 
federation of peoples as African States 
become independent. 


No divided freedom 


The Nigerian Federation, linking 
35,000,000 peoples of different tribes, races 
and religions, suggests the pattern which 
may be followed. This Federation was the 
background of a colonial unit under British 
rule, but it was by the deliberate decision of 
the East and West Regions that the federa- 
tion was maintained. They could have 
gained their independence three years ago 
if they had been ready to break with the 
Northern Region; they placed Nigerian 
unity before their sectional freedom and 
were content to wait until the North was 
ready to join them. 

That was a statesmanlike decision. North, 
East and West Nigeria will all become the 
largest independent federation in Africa in 
the autumn of 1960. 

In the same year a further big step 
towards unity will take place on the borders 
of Nigeria. After the First World War the 
Cameroons, previously a German colony, 
was divided and handed over to France and 
Britain as mandated territories. The United 
Nations Trusteeship Council has now 
decided that the French Cameroons shall 
have independence in 1960 and that the 
peoples of the British Cameroons shall 
choose by plebiscite whether they wish to 
remain associated with Nigeria or unite with 
the peoples now in the French sphere. 


Two plebiscites 


It is probable that two separate plebis- 
cites will be taken in the British Cameroons 
for the distinctive tribes who live in the 
notth and south. The indications are that 
the north will decide in favour of federation 
with independent Nigeria and the south in 
favour of union with the Cameroons State. 
Whatever the decisions, we shall sec wider 
integrations, reflecting not old Empires but 
the wishes of the peoples, 

A rather different situation exists in 
Togoland, which was also partitioned be- 
tween France and Britain after the war of 
1914-18. When independence was promised 
to Ghana a plebiscite took place in British 
Togoland and the vote went in favour of 
union with Ghana. French Togoland is 
now also to have its independence, and 
suggestions have been made that it should 
federate with Ghana. 

The two Premiers are friendly and will 
co-operate, but there are difficulties in the 
way of early federation. Neither Premier, 
proud of his new status, will wish to become 
subordinate to the other. and there is still 
some bitterness in the old British Togoland 
among those who would have preferred 
union with French Togoland rather than 
with Ghana. But association will grow, and 


with co-operation the prejudices will lessen. 

Another union which is moving into the 
sphere of practical politics is between 
Gambia and Senegal. Gambia is an artificial 
British colony, a narrow strip of land on 
the banks of the river; inevitably it will 
become linked with surrounding territories 
in the new pattern of a self-determining 
West Africa. The idea of union with 
French Senegal has come from Paris, but 
we were told in the House of Commons last 
week that this is not British policy. It may 
not be at present. The final decision, how- 
ever, will be made not so much in Paris 
or in London as in Gambia and Senegal. 

Meanwhile, vast federations have been 
concluded between States in French West 
and Equatorial Africa which remain in the 
“French Community.” They have the right 
to decide to become independent Federa- 
tions later. The indications are that they 
will do so. 

Stili another union is emerging in West 
Africa. Before France, Belgium and 
Portugal carved up the territory around 
the mouth of the River Congo the peoples 
belonged to the one Kingdom of Loangu. 
They have close tribal links and on both 
sides of the river the claim for re-union is 
being made. French Congo is already 
independent (within the French Community) 
and its Premier cherishes the aim of the 
re-birth of Loangu. When the peoples of 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola gain 
the right of self-determination the re-union 
will come. 


Mandate to end 


Sometimes we regard West Africa as 
static; it has moved rapidly towards inde- 
pendence and our minds are concentrated 
on East, Central and South Africa, where 
the right to democratic freedom and racial 
equality have still to be won. But indepen- 
dence is only the first political challenge 
to colonialism. The next is the challenge 
to the frontiers imposed by the old Empires. 
West Africa is in fact dynamic. It is creat- 
ing a new pattern for Africa. 

What is happening in West Africa is 
symbolic of the entire colonial scene. Far 
across the Continent on the East Coast the 
same problem is urgent in Somalia, where 
the Italian mandate is also to end in 1960 
and independence will follow. British and 
French Somaliland are now also demanding 
the right to independence and to union in 
a Greater Somalia. Mr. Lennox-Boyd had 
to fly to British Somaliland last week and 
announce concessions. 

The Federation of the British West Indies 
(still to become independent), the proposal 
for the federation of British North Bornco, 
Sarawak and Brunei, Indonesia's claim to 
Dutch New Guinea, the pressure for the 
federation of Singapore and Malaya, all 
represent the same pattern. Before long 
the call will be heard for the federation 
of many of the smaller states of South 
East Asia. 

The colonial peoples are not only writing 
history again. They are drawing a new map 
of the world. 

Copyright in India and Africa reserved to 
author. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address for Box 
No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4. 

ACCOMMODATION 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly good 
food for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 
1340. Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., London, N.5. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION ‘ 

AMID THE ROMANTIC scenery of the Yorkshire 
Dales. Manor House, Burnsall (Wharfedale's love- 
liest village) provides homely accommodation. Boat- 
ing, fishing, beautiful walks. 7-8 gns. weekly. Letters 
via Skipton. Brochure. 

AT BROOK LINN Vegetarian Guest House, 
Callander, Perthshire, there is comfort, excellent 
food, good company, invigorating air and lovely 
mountain scenery. Brochure on request. Mrs. Muriel 
Choffin. Callander 103. 

A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District, Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those 1equiring rest as 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Large garden with views of fells.—Isabe] James, 
Telephone: Grasmere 334. 

FRINTION-ON-SEA. GEM OF East Coast. Peace- 
ful and uncommercialised. Charming house over- 
looking famous greensward and sea. Entirely vegetar- 
ian food reform. August fully booked. Children wel- 
comed. Lilian and Aldo Vezza, Sandy Poiat, 
Esplanade, Tel. 691. 

KESWICK—Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian Guest House, 
The Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, 
comfort and friendly atmosphere. Tel. 508 or write 
Anne Coupe (nee Horner). 

NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. Excellent for Early 
Holidays. Corisande Guest House, Pentire, Newquay. 
Bathing from house. Conducted excursions. Good 
food. Comfortable. Well recommended. Exceptionally 
good value. Brochure No.4 free from Douglas 
Bishop, ‘‘ Littlestone,"' Ashcombe Road, Dawlish, 
Devon. Tel. 2151. 

NORTH WALES. Vegetarian and vegan guest 
house near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden.. Compost-grown fruit aad 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George Lake, 
Plas-Y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. Tel. 
161. V.C.A. Member. 

SCOTLAND, ‘* WAKEFIELD,"* DUNBAR. Board 
Residence. H & C. Twelve bedrooms. Facing sea 
and sands. Brochure. Mr. and Mrs. Pass. 

SEA PALLING, NORFOLK. Quiet Village, Breads 
District. Wonderful sands, best weather in Britaim ! 
Good food (vegetarian optional), all mod. com. 
veniences, friendly atmosphere. ‘‘ Woodbine '’ Guest 
House. Hickling 236. 

SNOWDONIA, CARAVAN, PRIVATE site. Farm 
near sea and mountains. Jones, Bodryn, Dinasdinlle, 
Caernarvon. : 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sea bathing and sands. Also furnished rooms, owa 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne. Merioneth. 

PERSONAL 


GARDEN CATALOGUE. Post free from R. 
Rule, Seedsman, Shirley Terminus, Southamptoa. 

HOWARD AND GLADYS WHITE recommend 
German Girl 18 (from Lake Constance). Wide 
knowledge vegetarian food reform catering. Wishes 
learn English with vegetarian family. Available until 
September. Suggestions! Rosebank, Southborough 
Common, Kent. 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this number 
when making your next purchase: L 336943. 
Your dividend wil] then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
International Sanitary Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries without vac- 
cination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League,, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1. 

PEACE THROUGH PERSONAL . friendship 
Stamped envelope for details. European Friendship 
Society, Olney, Bucks. 

PHOTOGRAPHS—AT YOUR HOME or in my 
Studio. Also Weddings, Functions. Parties. J. R. 
Sandy. 6 Gerrard St.. London. W.1. Ger 0363. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. 
Please send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 

LITERATURE 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 12s., 12 months £1 3s. 6d. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 

FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names and 
addresses of friends likely to be interested in Peace 
News. They will receive complimentary copies and 
an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial subscription 
bi 2s. 6d. Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, 

ORDER all your books from Housmans Book- 
shop. Profits on sales help Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to Friends Home 
Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Road, Loa- 
don, N.W.1. 

FOF ®A0LR. 

KENNETH KAY INVITES orders (no cash yet) 
for plastic Nuclear Disarmament car windscreen 
stickers at 6d. each (postage one or more 3d.). 
Discount on bulk orders. 5b High St., Conway, N. 


Wales. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 

PEACE NEWS OFFICE is open up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Finla 
& Cook, Stationers), Finsbury Park (ar. sta.), N.4. 


A really big Lobby on Cyprus! 


THURSDAY FEB. 26 all afternoon and early evening 


Organised by the M.C.F.fand the National Cypriot Committee 


WRITE NOW TO YOUR MP TO FIX AN APPOINTMENT 


We have special duplicated postcards for this—sent to you ,ree on application. 
Order seme and get all your friends fixed up for this importent Lobby. 


ABANDON THE PARTITION PLAN ! 


END MILITARY OPERATIONS-FOR GOOD! 


NEGOTIATE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM WITH THE CYPRIOT PEOPLE !3 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1 (TER. 1078) 


PEACE NEWS 


US Air Express 
Edition 10 cents 


Oppressed 


MUST USE 
THIS METHOD 


Peace News Reporter 


TTHE struggle of oppressed people the 

world over against racial injustice 
should take the form of non-violent re- 
sistance, the Rev. Martin Luther King. 
American Negro leader, said in New 
Delhi last week. 

In India with his wife to fulfil a long- 
cherished desire to go to the land of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr, King told a public 
meeting: 

“T believe firmly that the method of non 
violent resistance is the most potent weapon 
available to an oppressed people in their 
fight for justice and equality whether in 
Africa or India.” 


1,182 Feb. 20, 1959 6d. 


Non-co-operation with evil was as much 
a moral obligation as co-operation with 
good, he added. To accept the system of 
segregation and discrimination, colonialism 
or injustice in any form was to co-operate 
with that system. Those who co-operated 
with an evil system were as much a party 
to its perpetration as the perpetrator him- 
self. 

Speaking of the various aspects of non- 
violent resistance, Dr. King, who led the 
Montgomery bus boycott in protest against 
a colour bar to a successful conclusion two 
years ago, said it was not a method of 
cowardice, 

The non-violent resister was as much 
opposed to evil as the violent resister but 
he used a higher method, a higher approach 
to the problem. 

The aim of the non-violent fighter was 
not to defeat and humble his opponent but 
to win his friendship and understanding. 
He sought to defeat the evil system rather 
than the individual caught up in the system. 


Cuban executions to 


go 


on 


From Arthur Springer 


“WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE QUAKERS, I TALKED TO NO 

ONE IN CUBA WHO FAVOURED ENDING THE EXECUTIONS 
OF WAR CRIMINALS,” SAID ROBERT LYON, RECENTLY RE- 
TURNED FROM AN EIGHT-DAY VISIT TO THE ISLAND ON 
BEHALF OF AMERICAN QUAKERS. 


“Cubans feel they have acted with 
considerable restraint in view of their 
suffering during the Batista regime,” 
reported Lyon, Executive Secretary of 
the New England office of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 


Robert Lyon and Hiram Hilty, Quaker 
professor of Spanish at Guildford College, 
went to Cuba to survey relief needs among 
war victims. An initial shipment of two 
tons of clothing and bedding, plus $2,500, 
is being sent out for distribution by the 
Cuban Friends Service Committee. In addi- 
tion to aiding war victims, Cuban Quakers 
are investigating possible needs among the 
families of men now under arrest for war 
crimes, 


On January 28, Robert Lyon and two 
Cuban Quakers visited the office of the 
Prime Minister of Cuba. In addition to 
expressing their interest in aiding Cuban 
war victims, they presented the concern of 
American and Cuban Quakers that every 
effort be made by the new Government to 
end the executions of persons found guilty 
of war crimes, 


Stating that they were well aware of the 
suffering imposed on Cubans by Batista’s 


H-bomb protest 


at Labour rally 


NE HUNDRED members of the Cam- 

paign for Nuclear Disarmament and 

the local Pacifist Youth Action Group 

demonstrated outside a Labour Party Rally 
in Bradford on Sunday. 


During the meeting members of the 
Pacifist Youth Action Group and the CND 
lowered a banner over the gallery with the 
words “ Labour—Resign from the H-bomb 
Club.” This was greeted with applause 
from the audience and cries of shame when 
the Labour Party Agent pulled it down. 

Influenza prevented Mr, Aneurin Bevan 
from attending the meeting. 


Government, the Quaker group told a 

Government representative : 

1, That several Quakers had made un- 
successful attempts to interview Batista to 
urge him to cnd the war, 

2. That in October, 1958, American 
Quakers called on the US State Depart- 
ment to use its influence to stop the fight- 
ing then taking place, 

3. That for 300 years Quakers have 
opposed capital punishment, and they 
were therefore asking that Cuba, having 
won a battle for freedom, now set an 
example of justice tempered by love and 
forgiveness. 

The Cuban representative replicd that this 
was the most restrained post-revolutionary 
period in Latin American history. Batista, 
he pointed out, slaughtered 20,000 Cubans 
without a word of complaint from the 
United States. 


MASS GRAVE 


In Oriente Province, where the heaviest 
fighting took place, Robert Lyon was pre- 
sent when a mass grave was discovered. 

“These are being found daily in Cuba,” 
he reported. “No one really knows how 
many Cubans Batista killed. It’s fantastic 
that all this happened only 55 minutes away 
from a major US city and we knew so little 
about it.” 

He also attended a war crimes trial in 
Holguin. “ Defendants were represented by 
counsel, witnesses were cross-examined, and 
a well-behaved audience of 100 people 
attended,” he declared. Eleven were tried. 
Seven were released, three sent to prison, 
and one was given a death sentence. 
“Cubans have acknowledged that the first 
trial in the sports arena was a mistake and 
this has ended,” Lyon said. 

“There are no police anywhere in the 
country, but the crime rate is lower than it 
has been in years,” he continued. “ Castro’s 
men are amazingly self-disciplined. There 
is no interference with the normal activities 
of Cubans. No one in uniform is allowed 
to take a drink on or off duty. They are 


not allowed to accept gifts. Cubans are 
accustomed to domineering treatment by 
police, but Castro’s barbudos (bearded 
soldiers) have impressed the people.” 


Lyon went on to say that an elated, 
optimistic atmosphere pervades Cuba, 


“You develop a new interest in freedom 
when you see Cubans enjoying their first 
taste of freedom in years. But there is 
growing anti-American feeling. Cubans 
know that Batista’s tanks and planes came 
from the United States and Britain.” 


“The Spanish-speaking people have a 
unique word for ‘war victims,’” Lyon 
added. “ They call them ‘los damnificados,’ 
the damned ones, damned not by God, but 
by their fellow men.” 


Almost a thousand Quakers live in 
Oriente Province, the Quaker representative 
reported. ‘Although  Batista’s soldiers 
burned several of their homes, Cuban 
Quakers maintained their traditional non- 
violent stand during the revolution. Cuban 
Quakers support the new Government 
wholcheartedly,” said Lyon. 


As a result of Lyon's mission, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee is consider- 
ing sponsoring a work camp in Cuba this 
summer. Contributions from the USA for 
Cuban relief work may be sent to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SHOW THEM 
PEACE NEWS 


Make this issue of Peace News play 
a big part in the campaign against 
nuclear war, 

Buy extra copies today and pass them 
on to ajl who want to see the campaign 
a vital issue in the coming General 
Election, 

Your Labour Party and Trade Union 
friends wiH welcome the tributes to that 
great leader George Lansbury. 

Use the coupon below: 


To PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 


% I want to campaign for peace. Send me............ 
dozen PEACE NEWS this/next/every week at 3s. a 
doz., post free, and on a monthly account. 

% Please send me the address of the nearest pacifist 
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Please send trial subscriptions to my friends (list 
attached) at 2s. 6d. for eight weeks, post free. 
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JFKARL RUSSELL and Lord Cole- 

raine were on opposite sides in 
the debate in the House of Lords on 
the Motion from Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe that the Government 
should stop the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other countries by Britain 
offering to forego them, yet they both 
made statements of basic importance, 
while they both drew the wrong con- 
clusions. 


Both based their arguments on the horror 
and total disaster to this island should there 
be a nuclear war, and only the Bishops of 
Manchester, Chichester and Portsmouth 
mentioned the immorality and inhumanity 
of using the weapon against other people. 


Lord Coleraine’s conclusion is, of course, 
that as we have to live with nuclear power 
it is necessary to come to agreements with 
other nations as to controls, and that any- 
thing in the nature of unilateral abandon- 
ment must lead to disaster. 


Earl Russell’s conclusion is that because 
the weapons can easily be made again even 
if they were all destroyed, the only real 
hope lies in the abolition of war. How 
gladly would pacifists have cheered this 
remark, if he had not then refuted his own 
reasoning, by arguing for spending time and 
energy on getting rid of the weapons which 
he has just asserted can easily be made 
again, on the grounds that this is a step 
towards the banning of war. 

In the whole debate, which was on a very 
Published by Peace News Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, 


London, N.4, and Printed in Great Britain by Fish 
& Cook Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, N.4. 


this Motion as a first move... 


The tree of “knowledge 


He (Lord Alexander of Hillsborough) spoke as if we were proposing 
unilateral renunciation of possession of the bomb... 


in the Motion of a unilateral renunciation of the bomb by us... 


There is no suggestion 


I regard 


If you ban nuclear weapons completely and 


even destroy all existing stocks they will be manufactured again if war breaks 
out... the thing you have to do is to ban war. 

—Earl Russell, House of Lords, February 11, 1959. 

I think we have to recognise the fact: that we have eaten of the tree of 

knowledge, and now we have to live with it. We cannot surreptitiously throw 

the core away into a ditch and then slip back into some little private Eden of 


our own, 


high level, there was not one mention of 
the basic reason for the nuclear weapon. 
No one seemed to see, or if they did they 
were silent on the subject, that nuclear 
weapons, like the atom bomb, like the high 
explosive, like dynamite and gunpowder, are 
the logical and inevitable consequences of 
reliance upon war as a means to an end. 

Since to get rid of the weapons is no 
insurance against them being made and used 
so long as there is a chance of war, it 
would seem shiningly clear that the basic 
objective must be to abandon the whole 
conception of war as a method. 

Lord Coleraine, who abhorred the 
weapon but believed it to be a real deter- 
rent, faced us all with a fundamental truth: 
nuclear encrgy is here; man knows about it, 
knows how to use it both for good or for 
evil purposes. 

It is true that we have to learn to live 
with this knowledge, for no one can take 
it from us, no one can erase it from our 


—tLord Coleraine, House of Lords, February 11, 1959. 


The life force in man 
makes it impossible to go backwards, or, 
for that matter, to remain static; nothing 
stays still; no human relationship, no work, 
no discovery, no thought remains stagnant 
in a vacuum. 


brains and minds. 


The only question is whether we are to 
go on to something new and good, or to 
continue in the old way of trying to whittle 
down weapons by agreement, which has 
failed over and over again, in the mistaken 
belief that it could be a step towards total 
disarmament. 

Alas, that in this debate the old way was 
consistently advocated. Both sides agreed 
that because of the destructiveness of 
nuclear weapons some kind of agreement 
must be reached; both sides agreed that 
ultimately war must be abandoned. 

It has been forgotten, perhaps, that in 
August, 1941, Churchill and Roosevelt made 
a joint declaration, afterwards called the 
Atlantic Charter, in which they agreed 


“that all nations . . . must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force.” Never- 
theless, obliteration bombing and the atom 
bomb followed on the statement, and 
nuclear weapons after that. 

Earl Russell also believes that nations 
must come to the abandonment of war, but 
he wants to abandon nuclear weapons first. 
This idea could be written off as a fallacy 
if it were not for the tragedy of wasted 
effort in pursuing a policy of abolishing 
weapons which it is admitted can be easily 
made again in the event of war. 

Nuclear weapons will be abolished only 
when war has been renounced and aban- 
doned. This is the only sure end, and the 
only real hope for the human race. 


MABEL EYLES AND PARTNERS. 
DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, Typ- 
ING, TRANSLATING, PRINTING. 
PRIVATE LESSONS (ENGLISH. 
FRENCH, LATIN). 395 Hornsey Road, 
London, N.19. MOU 1701. 


THE FIRST 
prospective candidate standing for 
UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


The Fellowship Party has adopted 
Ron Mallone for WOOLWICH WEST 


Putting the case for disarmament to the 

electors needs manpower and money. The 

more support we get, the more candidates 
we shall adopt. 


Help the Fellowship Party (6 Corney 
Rd., W.4) to enfranchise you at the 
next election, 
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PN Supplement I 


A Peace News Supplement on the film 


MARCH TO ALDERMASTON 


The film “The March to Aldermaston” 
has its premiere at the Academy Cinema, 
in London's Oxford Street, on Friday, Feb. 
20. It was made by a voluntary group of 
film technicians. 

Below we give the full text of the com- 

mentary which accompanies the film. The 
actual sound track includes many inter- 
views and speeches recorded during the 
march, 


WE look at the world, and we see 
madness. But how can we bear 
witness to what we see ? 

Roger Rawlinson thought of a way and 
he did it. He didn't mind if people 
laughed at him and called him a fool. 
The worst thing is to feel you’re alone. 

But as it turned out, at Easter, 1958, 
Rawlinson wasn’t alone. In London 
Trafalgar Square was full. 

And an American said some good things. 
Here Bayard Rustin is heard affirming : 
“We are non-violent because injury to 
one is injury to all. 

First, though, we stood in silence to 
dedicate the march. We stood for a 
minute in silence, as we used to stand on 
Armistice Day: but we were standing for 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where 200,000 
people were condemned to death in our 
name. 

And we weren't only thinking of the 
past. We were thinking of H-bomb tests, 
and missile bases, and science used to 
mutilate and destroy—the radio-active 
dust in the air we breathe and the food 
we eat. .. . the two thousand people a 
year who are dying now because of stron- 
tium 90 in their bones. And how many 
next year; and the year after that ? 

The silence was over, and so were the 
speeches. We raised our banners and got 


what the marchers were like when you 
listened to them. 

Yes, these were ordinary people. Not 
frivolous or eccentric—but ordinary people 
with a point of view. 

A lot of young people marched to 
Aldermaston, too. Some people called 
them irresponsible. But it’s not irrespon- 
sible to have convictions, or to be cheer- 
ful about them. 

So we marched on together to Turnham 
Green. And now we were marching to 
music. 

Some of us marched as_ individuals, 
others as groups. We came from London 
and the Midlands and the North, from 
Scotland and Ireland and Wales. There 
were people from all over Britain in the 
long column that came into Chiswick at 
tea-time, and turned off the main road for 
a halt at Turnham Green, 

It’s quite a time since people in Britain 
felt the need to make this kind of demon- 
Stration; probably none of the young 
people had ever done anything like it 


and by the time we got to our halt for 
the night most of us were wet through, 
waiting in the drizzle while things were 
sorted out, searching in half darkness for 
our packs. 

But everyone got their stuff in the end, 
and the organisation kept going. Sand- 


before. But some of the older ones re- § 


membered the past. 
So we went on down the Great West 


Road. Some people had left but many ff 
more had stayed, and others were joining | 


all the time. The column stretched far 
down the road as evening came on, and 
we marched into Hounslow 


Rain but not ruin 


The next day it rained. 
People who predicted failure for the march 


were pleased; but they were wrong. At | 


ten o’clock we set off from Hounslow on 
the worst Easter Saturday of the century. 
Sensible people stayed indoors on a day 
like this: but in a crazy world, being 
sensible doesn’t seem to do much good. 


Roger Rawlinson on the march 
wiches appeared from somewhere 
everyone got something to eat. 

So the march held together. 


and 


ready to move. Now was the time for So we carried on down the arterial road And with something hot to drink we felt 


action, 

And so the March to 
began. We were marching from the 
centre of London to Aldermaston in 
Berkshire. About 50 miles, and we’d take 
four days. We’d chosen Aldermaston be- 
cause that is where Britain is making H- 
bombs, 

Everyone wasn’t for us. When we came 
to Hyde Park Corner we found some 
people who were demonstrating for the 
the bomb. They were Christians, too, they 
read from the Bible, and they prayed 
against us. And the place they had chosen 
for their meeting was a memorial to men 
who had died in a war to end war. 

But we, the living, remembered the 
Commandment “ Thou shalt not kill,” and 
we went on our way. 

We went on down Knightsbridge, Ahead 
was our first halt—The Albert Memorial. 
We stopped here to eat our sandwiches 
and to get to know each other, 

Some people, of course, did their best 
to discredit the march from the start, call- 
ing it subversive or cranky. But that’s not 


Aldermaston 


towards London Airport. 

Outside the Airport a group of men were 
standing in the rain to watch us go by. 
Perhaps they were wondering what we 
were there for—if so, we had an answer 
for them. 

And so, wet feet, cold bones and all, we 

pushed on down the road to the West. 
It was still raining as we came into 
Slough, but in spite of the weather the 
march got bigger all the time, and as 
we trooped down the High Street the 
column seemed as big as when we left 
Trafalgar Square. 

When we stopped, we discovered that the 
news of the march was moving fast. We 
found friends here in Slough, too. The 
Methodists opened their hall to us, and 
we could sit down for a bit, have a cup 
of tea and dry off. There were speeches, 
too. And we had something to say our- 
selves, 

Here the Rev, Michael Scott is heard, 
also a Northampton man and a young 
housewife. 


As we came into Maidenhead it was dark, 


we could face the next two days whatever 
happened. There wasn’t much exhilara- 
tion on the march that night, but there 
was a sort of satisfaction all the same. 
We were half way to Aldermaston. 


The world watching 

Easter Sunday morning saw us out on the 
road to Reading. The weather was kinder 
and spirits were good. We’d seen the Sun- 
day papers and we knew that we had 
already half succeeded. People knew about 
the March to Aldermaston, and that meant 
they might begin to think. They knew 
about us abroad: in Germany, in China, 
in America and Japan. And they knew 
about us at home. They were coming out 
to see us, 

By midday there were crowds around to 
see us pass and to draw their own con- 
clusions. They were there, watching us as 
we came into our break for lunch. Most 
of us were glad of a halt by this time, 
with the chance of a rest for tired feet. 

Looking back on it, it seems almost that 
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March to Aldermaston 


from PN Supplement | 
these were the times that showed most 
clearly what the March was about. Not the meaning of the march was plain. 


just what we were against, but what we So we came into Reading late on Easter 
were for. Living our Sundays as we like, Sunday, 1958, 


for sUStanee: Living’s Bh big word: but CThe bells were ringing as we came in; and 
means a million little things, like being we felt they were ringing for us 

with people we like, or people we love, ren niet uae 
reading the Sunday mewspapers,- cating, Now we hdd to get organised again. 
sitting around talking, or making music, 
being human, in fact, 

From here it was five or six miles to 
Reading. The march was getting really big 
now—there were six thousand of us or 
more. There were people all the way 
along the roadside, and there were motor 
cycles to see us through. But what about 


all those people standing, watching? What 


morrow. We had to find our packs and 
to stop the bells. 
approve of you. 
voices, so much the better 
realised again how many _ people 
against us. But we weren't discouraged. 


1” 


been, 


FRIENDS PEACE 
- COMMITTEE 


Friends House, ad NWI 
‘EDUCATING 


FOR 


PEACE’ 


Lucky refugees, though—warm and dry 
and well fed. People Jent us their halls: 
the Quakers opened their mecting places 
to us: we were taken into homes. We 
made ourselves comfortable for the 
night, 

We bathed our little wounds, 

And we relaxed, everyone in his own way. 
We sat and talked or read books. Most of 
the older ones took it easy, but the young 
Ones never stopped. 

Some people think that to dance is frivol- 
ous. That it means you're not serious, out 
for a good time. But gaiety is a part of 
this thing, too. Its no use being against 
death if you don’t know how to enjoy life 
while you’ve got it, 


To A 
overcome . 4 


you 
need 


A Comprehensive Catalogue of 
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POST is. 4d. FREE 
‘The group secretary’s passport to 
a crowded meeting’’ (PN 6,2.59) 
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Waking politicians 

So on Easter Monday we left Reading for 
Aldermaston, where the bombs are made, 
The march seemed endless now, bigger 
than we’d dared to hope. Big enough 
to make even a politician think, | 

Being ordinary people we're not supposed 
to know about politics. But sometimes 
ordinary people must go to -the politicians 
and statesmen and say——* You have for- 
gotten what you are there for. You have 
forgotten that you are our servants, not 
our masters. We are the people who 
matter.” 

As we got near to the factory, we marched 
in silence. 
And there it was. 


gates. And we didn’t arrive in triumph. 
We came in thinking. Thinking of the 
people who Jaugh—as perhaps people 
laughed in Hiroshima the day before a 
small bomb exploded in the sky. 

Does an H-bomb have to explode HERE 
before we can wake up. 

The bombs that we are making today, and 
storing in preparation for war, are a 
thousand times more powerful than those 
which devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


men and military commanders now calmly 
talk of hundreds of millions of us, exter- 


It took a long time to reach the factory Nobody wants 


were they thinking, we wondered. For us [he 


We | 
had to find out where we could get some- | 
thing to eat and where we’d meet to- k 


somewhere to sleep. We asked the vicar | 
But he said—“I do not | 
Tf my bells drown your | 
And we | 
were |: 


We weren't refugees, but we might have |: 


OF RELIC LEP. 
SARIARPAETST 


who was in Hiroshima after the bomb fell. 
He wrote in his diary—‘‘In the space of 
one night, people had become packed, like 
mice, into every nook and cranny of the 
hospital. Most of them were terribly 
burned . . . All were critically ill... 
Things were in chaos ... And to make 
matters worse was the vomitting and 
diarrhoea. Patients who could not walk 
were sick and urinated and defeecated where 
they lay.... 

“The people who were burned 


suffered most, because, as their flesh peeled 


off, raw glistening wounds were exposed to 
the heat and filth...” 

war—and nobody wants 
H-bombs. And yet we go on making them. 
They have become familiar, and beneath 
their shadow we live. And all the time, in 
secret factories, guarded by policemen, the 
scientists of the world are at work, on 
bigger bombs, more horrible weapons. 
And who will accept responsibility ? The 
politicians sit around their tables, and play 
the old-fashioned game of nationalism and 
prestige. But with new playthings. And 
the other side does the same. 


Of course we are only people. But states- And so the nations of the world will go 


on talking—until . . . 
And so, at Easter 1958, they marched 


minated within the space of two or three The challenge of our day confronts us. 


with Christian Action days. 


In Japan there was a doctor called Hachiya, 


Have we the courage to meet it? We must 
give our answer now, 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ALDERMASTON 
RESISTANCE 


It was the united support of people 
sharing widely differing political and 
religious views which made the Alder- 
maston March last Easter a powerful 
protest against the manufacture of the 
H-bomb in Britain. They gave their 
time, their money and their varied 
ialents without stint. 


Here Hugh Brock, the Editor of 
Peace News, tells something of one 
aspect of the march and the chain of 
events which helped in part to shape 
the pattern it was to take. 


AN enthusiastic conference in Friends 
*™ House. London, on Guy Fawkes 
Day, 1949, did after all, as Roger Page 
who organised it said it might, “ start 
something which would go down in 
history.” 

It was the first of a series of events 
which culminated in the Aldermaston 
March, and without which it is safe to 
say that particular march, and the unique 
spirit in which it was undertaken, would 
not have come about. 

At its “Steps to Peace “ conference 
the Peace Pledge Union set up a number 
of study groups, one of them on non- 
violence, which decided to examine: 

1. The piace of non-violence in pacifist 
faith or philosophy, its day to day and 
emergency methods, relationships be- 
tween them, appropriate types of. self- 
discipline and public demonstration; 

2. The basic pattern of a non-violent 
economy for Britain having regard to 
the rights and needs of all peoples, with 
some indication of what can be done by 
individual or small group example in 
present circumstances; 

3. The aims and methods of a non- 
violent foreign policy for Britain, with 
some indication of suitable individual or 
small group demonstrations practicable 
in present conditions 


War Office sit-down 


For two years the group met in dis- 
cussion. Their conviction deepened 
“that violence must now be ruled out 
of group and international life and evil 
be overcome by non-violent resistance 
only.” 

The decision to manufacture atom 
bombs in Britain led members of the 
group to their first protest demonstra- 
tion: they sat on the pavement outside 
the War Office on Jan. 1], 1952, and 
were arrested. 

There was not publicity on the scale 
of Aldermaston, 1958, or Swaffham, but 
a number cf important lessons were 
learned: that each participant should 
have a written briefing; that the decision 
to organise their demonstration in com- 
plete openness and to tell the police just 
exactly what they were going to do was 
right and important. This led to good 
relations with the police in all the later 
Published by Peace News Ltd,, 3 Blackstock Rd. 


London, N.4, and Printed in Great Britain by 
Fish & Cook Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, N.4. 


demonstrations, and many sympathetic 
conversations with individual officers. 

The news that the bombs were to be 
made at Aldermaston brought a further 
challenge, and after discussion and eval- 
uation the demonstrators, now known as 
the ‘Non-Violent Resistance Group, took 
a coach to the little-known Berkshire 
village on April 19, 1952, and walked 
with posters to the as yet uncompleted 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
(it was later that the word “ Energy ” 
was replaced by “ Weapons ”) some three 
miles away. 

The marchers had to be, and were, at 
the gates precisely at noon when the 
workers came out to get on to their 
buses. Hundreds of lIcaflets were given 
away. The marchers then returned to 
the village, where Stuart Morris ad- 
dressed an open-air meeting, and the 
villagers sat at their open windows and 
heard his plea that the plant be used 
for peaceful purposes. A second demon- 
stration took place in September, 1953, 
with an open-air meeting in St. Mary's 
Butts, Reading, afterwards. But. still 
there was no widespread publicity or 
support. 

So to 1957, when Harold  Steele’s 
aitempt to get to Christmas Island and 
the march of two thousand women to 
Trafalgar Square helped to arouse public 
opinion against the greater horror of the 
H-bomb. A meeting was called in Lon- 
don in November to which those who 
had supported Harold Steele’s venture 
and the old NVR demonstrations were 
invited. 


The rolling snowball 


All that year the possibility of an- 
other demonstration at Aldermaston had 
been in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the NVR Group. The November 
meeting decided to go on a three or four 
day march from London to the plant. 

When Frank Allaun, MP, heard about 
it he decided to cancel his Easter holi- 
day and come on the march, bringing as 
much support as he could muster from 
the Labour Party. This made the march 
of interest to the national press long 
before it began. 

The newly formed Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament announced the 
march at its big Central Hall rally. The 
University and Left Review Club opened 
up a centre to publicise the march. The 
snowball was rolling fast and it no 
longer looked like being a march of 50 
to 60 people. 

Would the march take place in the 
hoped-for spirit of non-violence or 
would it be just another big party poli- 
tical demonstration? Would it be a 
running fight with police and counter- 
demonstrators? The two NVR members 
on the ad-hoc Aldermaston March Com- 
mittee of five, set up by the Direct 


Ine peoples now 1n the rrencn sphere, 


Action Committee Against Nuclear War, 
seemed less confident than the police 
who had been kept advised of their 
plans and who recalled the earlier 
demonstrators and knew the lines along 
which they were working. 

When it was known that the marchers 
might be counted in thousands, Michael 
Howard was called in to help, and, 
despite the shortness of notice, he 
briefed in the utmost detail the gallant 
band of marshals who took the place, 
it seemed, of police in Trafalgar Square 
on Good Friday, 1958. A briefing leaflet 
was also given to each marcher. 

Bayard Rustin, the American Negro 
non-violent resistance leader, as the film 
records, set the keynote for the march 
when he spoke from the plinth of 
Nelson’s Column. He put into words the 
spirit which was to capture the imagina- 
tion of the Press, and, by the time the 
march ended, silence those who had 
come to jeer and denigrate. 


Leading the trek 

Fittingly, the film also shows—-walk- 
ing at the front of the march in his 
peaked cap, looking at his watch, and 
checking the pace against the timetable 
which he had worked out — Lawrence 
Brown, the NVR member who had 
joined in the planning of the earlier 
demonstrations at Aldermaston, Porton 
and the Mildenhall bomber base, 

This time he had behind him the 
larger fellowship of a mighty march, 
possibly of a whole nation beginning to 
waken to the possibilities of a warless 
world, a world in which the spirit of 
non-violence was the only requirement 
for the defence of human values, 


Things to do 


] - See the film at the Academy Cinema. 
Make sure other people do. 
Write to the manager of your local 
c independent cinema and ask him to 


3) 


show the film. 
he will do this, 


© Show the film at your local CND 

aa group, Labour Party, peace organisa- 

lion. 16mm. copies are available from 

Contemporary Films, 

4. Distribute copies of this supplement. 
Extra copies available from 3 Black- 

stock Rd., N.4. 

To Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., 
London, N44. 

Please send copies of 
March to Aldermaston at 3d. each 
(postage 2d.) 2s. 6d. a doz. post free and 
15s, a 100. 


If enough people write, 
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MARCH AGAINST MADNESS 


“ YES. these were ordinary people. 
Not frivolous or eccentric—but 
ordinary people with a point of view.” 

This extract from the commentary ex- 
presses exactly the spirit of ‘‘ The March 
to Aldermaston.” The emphasis of most 
of the film is on the people who took 
part in the march, students, housewives, 
miners, clerks, artists, etc. 

The film catches them marching cheer- 
fully along in the rain, listening to 
speeches, eating, settling down for the 
night. Some of them say why they are 
on the march; a woman explains that 
she wants to safeguard the future of her 
children; an old Welshman explains how 
he took part in the hunger marches of 
the "twenties and ‘thirties and how he 
felt that the least he could do was to 
come on this march; a jazz musician 
says that he is marching because he 
wants to go on hearing and playing good 
music. 

Throughout, the film-makers show a 
tremendous respect for people. There 
are no gimmicks in the way they are 
presented. When people come before the 
camera to say why they are on the 
march they explain in their own straight- 
forward way; the film-makers have con- 
fidence in the people so they feel no 
urge to dress them up. 


Respect for little things 


Not only is there a respect for ordi- 
nary people. There is also a sense of 
the importance of ordinary everyday 
things, like drinking a cup of tea, or 
sitting down after a day’s marching. I 
think particularly of a beautiful sequence 
of the marchers settling down at the end 
of a day and a very striking close-up of 
a girl’s face in the shadow as a band 
plays a slow “ blues.” 


In this way the film establishes that 
the march was a demonstration by 
people, and that it was a demonstration 
that sprang directly out of the people’s 
lives and not a sudden excitement over 
something. The marchers not only did 
not want to die, they also very much 
wanted to go on living and doing the 
things that they thought worth while. 

If this were all, the film would be an 
achievement. But there is more. The 
film is also a protest in its own right, 


and probably one of the most radical 
yet made. It is not just a protest against 
one particular weapon but against the 
crazy way of thinking that makes people 
feel that the H-bomb is necessary for 
their “security.” One sequence illus- 
trates this very well. The priests who 
held a counter demonstration at Hyde 
Park Corner are seen. The commentary 
quietly points out that the place the 
priests had chosen for their demonstra- 
tion was a memorial to men who had 
died in a “war to end war.” 


Responsibility on us 


The radical nature of the film’s pro- 
test is even clearer at the end. Shots of 
the victims of the Hiroshima bomb are 
cut in with shots of the marchers at the 
final rally. Then we see shots of the 
fantastic amount of arms that the great 
powers are piling up. The final words 
of the commentary place the responsi- 
bility for ending this lunacy directly on 
us. 

“Nobody wants war—and nobody 
wants H-bombs. And yet we go on 
making them. They have become 
familiar and beneath their shadow we 
live. And, all the time, in the secret 
factories, guarded by policemen, the 
scientists of the world are at work on 
bigger bombs, more horrible weapons. 
And who will accept responsibility? 
The politicians sit around their tables 
and play the old-fashioned games of 
nationalism and prestige. But with 
new playthings. And the other side 
does the same. 

“And so, at Easter, 1958, they 
marched to Aldermaston. When poli- 
ticians fail people must give the lead. 
Not people of one class, or age or 
country. For this is everybody’s 
cause.” 


Campaign weapon 7 


It is here that the respect that the film 
makers have shown for people becomes 
most important. Because we have been 
made to feel the dignity and importance 
of people we feel that we can end the 
madness, if we struggle hard enough. 

“March to Aldermaston” is not just 
the record of a historic event. It is a 
weapon in the campaign for nuclear dis- 


armament. Everybody who wants to get 
rid of the bomb has a responsibility to 
see that the film is seen by as many 
people as possible. There will be no 
better advertisement for the next Alder- 
maston march. A. L. 


To march again 


puis year, at Easter, a march is to 

take place from Aldermaston to 
London. Special buses are being char- 
tered to take the marchers from London 
(Seats, 10s. each, may be booked from 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
143 Fleet Street, E.C.4). Groups in other 
parts of England are being asked to 
arrange transport to the Falcon Field, 
Aldermaston. 


The provisional 
follows:— 
GOOD FRIDAY: 
Falcon Field: 
Burghfield : 
St. Mary’s Butts: 
SATURDAY : 
St. Mary’s Butts : 9.30 a.m. 
Seven Stars: 1.15—2.15 p.m. 
Maidenhead—Moor Park : 
4.30—5 p.m. 
Slough Railway Station: 7.30 p.m. 
SUNDAY : 
Slough Railway Station: 10 a.m. 
The Peggy Bedford: 12.45—1.45 p.m. 
Hounslow : Tea Break. 
Turnham Green: 6.45 p.m. 
MONDAY : 
Turnham Green: 10 a.m. 
Albert Memorial : 12—1 p.m. 
Hyde Park—Marble Arch : 3.30 p.m. 
In Central London the march will 
proceed from the Albert Memorial to 
Victoria, via Hyde Park Comer, then go 
to Parliament Square, up Whitehall, 
through Trafalgar Square and Piccadilly 
Circus and Oxford Circus, then along 
Oxford Street and into the Park at 
Tyburn Gate for a brief mass meeting. 
The working party for the march, 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Goss, 
is planning a number of follow-up 
actions in connection with the march, 
which will include deputations to British 
political leaders and to the Embassies 
of the nuclear powers. 


programme is as 


1 p.m. 
3.45—4,15 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 


